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THE INTRODUCTION OF EAST INDIAN 
COOLIES INTO THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 


URING the past century the racial stock in certain of 
1) the West India colonies has undergone a gradual but 
permanent change. In 1835 the population of British 
Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica was predominantly black, in- 
terspersed with a small number of white laborers, proprietors, 
merchants, managers, and other whites seeking enrichment by 
means other than manual labor. At the present time the East 
Indian element constitutes approximately one-half of the popu- 
lation of British Guiana, about two-fifths of that of Trinidad, 
and a somewhat smaller fraction of the population of Jamaica, 
Dutch Guiana (Surinam), and certain of the Windward and 
Leeward Islands. This change in racial stock was brought about 
by the importation of indentured East Indian coolies under a 
system of state-controlled emigration which continued until al- 
most the end of the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
The importation of East Indian coolies into the Caribbean 
region came as a direct result of the abolition of slavery within 
the British empire in 1833. Certain of the more farsighted 
planters realized that once the seven-year period of apprentice- 
ship had expired, they could no longer count on the continuous 
127 
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supply of laborers necessary for the cultivation of sugar cane and 
the operation of the mills. The planters realized that mission- 
aries would encourage the emancipated blacks to demand wages 
befitting a free man, that the existence of an abundance of ac- 
cessible unoccupied land heavily foliaged with edible vegetation 
would allure the naturally indolent blacks into a life of ease, 
and that the stigma of slavery would for some time to come be 
associated with work on the sugar estates.' In view of these 
alarming prospects John Gladstone, father of the illustrious 
William Ewart Gladstone, acting in his own behalf and in that 
of other absentee West India proprietors, looked toward India 
as a source of their future labor supply. 

Since about 1819 East Indian coolies had been sent under in- 
denture to Mauritius to work on the sugar plantations.2, Why 
could not the West India proprietors import coolies for the same 
purpose? In a letter of January 4, 1836, to Messrs. Gellanders, 
Arbuthnot and Company of Calcutta, Gladstone inquired if it 
would be possible to secure about one hundred Bengalees—the 
same type as that company had been sending to Mauritius— 
for light work in the fields, the mills, and the distilleries in 
Demerara. He was willing to assure good food, comfortable 
dwellings, clothing, schools, and religious instruction.’ The re- 
ply which Gladstone received was not disappointing. He was 
informed that no difficulty should be encountered in recruiting 
male and female coolies for the West Indies from the hills north 
of Calcutta, for some of these people had gone to Mauritius 
without knowledge of the island and of the length of the voyage. 
These natives were described as well limbed and active, docile, 


1 John Gladstone to Sir George Grey, March 23, 1837, Parliamentary papers (here- 
after cited as “P.P.”), 1887-38, LIT [180], 28; John Bull, March 10, 1839, pp. 117-18. 
The number in brackets following the volume of P.P. is the house of commons’ num- 
ber; in a few cases where the ““command”’ number is cited, “‘c.”’ is prefixed to the num- 
ber. 


? For a rather complete report on coolie emigration to Mauritius see P.P., 1874, 
XLVII [314]. 


3 P.P., 1837-38, LII [180], 143-44. (Hereafter page citations are to the volume rather 
than to the parliamentary paper unless otherwise designated by the words “of the 
PP.) 
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easily managed, intelligent but without religious or caste preju- 
dices of any kind, and not averse to leaving India because of re- 
straining local ties. He was acivised to enter into contracts with 
the coolies for a specified time so that they could be compelled to 
work. Copies of contracts such as were signed by the coolies 
who emigrated to Mauritius were sent to him.‘ 

Gladstone next investigated the legal aspects of his ambitious 
plan. Inquiries were made of Sir J. C. Hobhouse, president of 
the board of control, and of Lord Glenelg, secretary of state for 
the colonies, whether an order in council was necessary to le- 
galize coolie emigration to the West Indies. The former replied 
(February 25, 1837) that no official sanction was necessary and 
that one would not be granted to a plan devised for purposes of 
private speculation, but that so long as the coolies went of their 
own free will, and were guaranteed safe and wholesome round- 
trip passages, the Indian government would have no cause to 
interfere.’ The colonial office, through Sir George Grey, replied 
(March 10, 1837) that no official sanction was necessary but 
that the colonial office naturally reserved the right to originate 
any laws which might eventually be necessary to protect the 
coolies.6 The court of policy of British Guiana (June 26, 1836) 
endeavored to help matters along by passing an ordinance which 
permitted seven-year contracts of indenture for laborers im- 
ported from places in which slavery had been abolished outside 
of the West Indies.’ But seven-year indentures were considered 
too long by the colonial office, and, as a result, the term was cut 
to three years.’ Three-year indentures were regarded as too 
short by Gladstone and his business associates to insure them 
against a financial loss in undertaking such a hazardous venture. 
They insisted that five-year indenture contracts were necessary 
to make coolie emigration possible. By depicting the economic 

4 Messrs. Gellanders, Arbuthnot and Co. to Gladstone, June 6, 1836, ibid., pp. 
146-47. 


5 Ibid., No. 5, enclosures 1, 2 (these citations are the parliamentary paper numbers 
of the dispatches). 


6 Tbid., No. 6. 7 Ibid., Nos. 1-4, 6 and enclosures, 18. 
8 Ibid., Nos. 9, 12, 13, 18. 
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plight which confronted them if labor was not secured, the 
planters finally persuaded the colonial office to relent.’ The 
order in council of July 13, 1837, removed the difficulties and de- 
fined the general rules which were to govern emigration from 
India to the West Indies. Five-year contracts of indenture 
under the provision of the British Guiana masters and servants 
ordinance of June 22, 1836, were legalized; the return passages 
of indentured coolies to the port or place of indenture in India 
were to be guaranteed, and the secretary of state for the colonies 
was given authority to put the order in council into effect with 
the necessary safeguards.” 

Anticipating favorable action by the government, the Liver- 
pool proprietors completed their plans with Messrs. Gellanders, 
Arbuthnot and Company for securing coolie laborers.'! For 
Andrew Colville and Davidsons, Barkly and Company, 246 
emigrants were embarked from Calcutta on the wooden sailing 
ship, “Whitby,” on January 13, 1838,'2 and from the same port 
for John Gladstone and John and Henry Moss, 168 emigrants 
were embarked on the sailing vessel, ““Hesperus.”* The ships 
arrived at British Guiana on May 6. Six emigrants on board the 
‘**Whitby” and twelve on board the ““Hesperus”’ died in passage. 
In British Guiana the coolies were apportioned to the estates of 
the promoters as follows: 174 to the Highbury and Waterloo 
estates of Davidsons, Barkly and Company in Berbice, 82 to the 
Bellevue estate of Andrew Colville in Demerara, 49 to the Anna 
Regina estate of John and Henry Moss in Essequibo, and 70 and 

9 Ibid., Nos. 6 and enclosures, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14,18. Andrew Colville was a friend of 
Lord Auckland, governor-general of India. This relationship was regarded by the pro- 
moters of the scheme as an assurance against opposition from the government of India. 
See ibid., p. 147. 

10 Tbid., Nos. 12, 16. 

1 Gladstone to Glenelg, February 28, 1838, Gladstone to Messrs. Gellanders, Arbuth- 
not and Co., March 10, 1837, June 10, 1837, ibid., pp. 143, 146-47, 147-48; Davidson to 
G. W. Hope, February 21, 1843, P.P., 1843, XXXV [404], No. 12. 

2 4. L. Wiseman to Lord Stanley, June 26, 1844, Public Record Office MSS, Colonial 
Office (hereafter cited as “C.O.”’), 318: 162; Colville to Labouchere, July 31, 1839, P.P., 
1839, Vol. XX XIX [463], No. 15, enclosure 1; P.P., 1843, XX XV [404], No. 20 and en- 
closures. 


18 P.P., 1839, XX XIX [463], No. 16, enclosure 2. 
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31 respectively to the Vreed-en-Hoop and Vriedestein estates 
of John Gladstone in Demerara. On these estates the coolies 
served their five-year period of indenture." 

On the whole, after the disastrous first year, the initial experi- 
ment with East Indian coolies in British Guiana was quite suc- 
cessful. The honorable treatment of the coolies which the ab- 
sentee proprietors had promised was not, in some cases, carried 
out by the agents in charge of the estates. When serious abuse 
was apprehended, the anti-slavery watchdogs were not slow to 
raise the cry of shame against the malefactors. Disclosures, 
which were substantiated by subsequent official investigations, 
were made in 1839 by the British Emancipator and by John 
Scroble, the representative in British Guiana of the British Anti- 
Slavery Society, concerning sickness and inhumane treatment 
of coolies on the Bellevue estate of Andrew Colville and the 
Vreed-en-Hoop estate of John Gladstone. In the latter case a 
driver had freely used the cat-o’-nine-tails on the backs of coolies 
and had then cleansed the wounds with salt water.” Of course, 
the owners corrected the situation by appointing new managers 
but the resulting damage to the cause of coolie emigration was 
serious. No other cases of ill treatment were reported on the 
other estates but for various causes the mortality was unusually 
high. In May, 1839, the magistrates reported a total of 53 
deaths among the 405 coolies.'® At the end of five years the total 
deaths had mounted to 98." Beyond doubt, greater precautions 
in matters of health and sanitation would have reduced the 
mortality, but a high percentage of deaths was to be expected. 
In general, the causes of the deaths were those which accompany 


M4 Ibid., No. 16, enclosure 2; P.P., 1840, XXXIV [77], 218-23; P.P., 1839, XX XIX 
[463], Nos. 15 and enclosure 1, 16 and enclosure 2. 

4 Light to Glenelg, April 13, 1839, Light to Normanby, May 8, 1839, P.P., 1839, 
XXXIX [463], No. 8 and enclosures, 9 and enclosures, 11 and enclosures; Times, Sep- 
tember 7, 1839, pp. 2-3; September 9, 1839, pp. 7-8; September 13, 1839, p. 2. 

16 The deaths were distributed among the estates as follows: Bellevue, 16 out of 83 
coolies; Anna Regina, 1 out of 49; Vreed-en-Hoop, 8 out of 70; Vriedestein, 5 out of 51; 
Waterloo, 5 out of 47; Highbury, 18 out of 127; P.P., XX XIX [463], No. 4; Times, 
September 7, 1839, p. 2. 

17 P.P., 1843, XX XV [404], No. 21 enclosure. 
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the acclimatization of debilitated, ignorant, and unclean immi- 
grants who refuse to submit to medical treatment in the tropics. 
Fever, dysentery, and poisoning which resulted from chigoe 
bites took the largest toll.!® In self-defense Andrew Colville re- 
ported that 10 of the 15 coolies who died at Bellevue were old 
men. Despite the fact that death claimed nearly one-fourth of 
the coolies in British Guiana during the five-year period of in- 
denture, it is quite possible that nearly as many would have 
died of starvation had they remained in India.” The British 
Guiana planters did not consider Indian labor immigration a 
failure. Further importations would have taken place had not 
public opinion in England forced the imperial government to 
have the practice terminated. 

It was the opposition to the principle of coolie emigration 
rather than the disclosure of the above misfortunes which caused 
its suspension in 1838.” The excessive mortality among coolies 
in British Guiana did not occur until a year later. Outside of 
the British parliament the opposition to coolie emigration was 
led by Joseph Sturge and the Society of Friends.?! Numerous 
petitions were received by the colonial office from local humani- 
tarian societies voicing protest against the action of John Glad- 
stone and his associates. The petition forwarded by the citizens 
of Glasgow is representative of the others received. It charac- 
terized coolie emigration 
as being not only a virtual revival of the Slave Traffic, but the infliction of 
deep injury on the negroes; in as much as it declaredly proceeds on the prin- 


ciple, that those still more wretched Hindoos will underbid them in the com- 
petition for labor. Is this, my Lord, their remuneration for their boils and 


8 Thomas Gladstone to Normanby, August 3, 1839, P.P., 1839, XX XIX [463], No. 
16 and enclosure; report of the judicial investigation at Bellevue to Light, March 11, 
1839, ibid., No. 8 enclosure. 


9 Colville to Labouchere, July 31, 1839, ibid., No. 15 and enclosure. 


20 The anti-slavery proponents used the disclosed abuse of coolies in British Guiana to 
keep the suspension from being lifted. See Light to Normanby, May 21, 1839, ibid., 
No. 11; Times, September 9, 1839, p. 7. 


21 Mackinnon so stated in the house of commons, March 11, 1841, Hansard, 3d ser., 
LVII, 134-37. 
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sufferings, that so soon as they are emancipated from slavery they are de- 
livered over to starvation by being denied an opportunity of working for 
their bread[?].” 
The Times predicted that “the whole scheme would degenerate 
to jew-jobbing and crimping, thus reviving most of the horrors 
of slavery.” 

In parliament Lord Brougham on March 6, 1838, introduced 
a bill to repeal the order in council of July 13, 1837. Lord Glen- 
elg defended his previous action by the argument that economic 
ruin in the West Indies due to labor shortage would not serve 
as an inducement for other countries to emancipate their slaves. 
The Duke of Wellington threw his support on the side of the 
government and the bill failed.** Nevertheless, the imperial 
government decided to suspend emigration from India until a 
thorough investigation had been made to determine whether 
further emigration was feasible.* In conformity with that de- 
cision the government of India suspended all coolie emigration 
from India on November 28, 1838, and directed the govern- 
ments of the presidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal to in- 
vestigate the question of coolie emigration.” 

Six years elapsed before emigration to the West Indies was 
again permitted. Although the discontinuance of the apprentice- 
ship system, in 1838, had left the planters woefully in need of 
laborers,”’ Lord John Russell, the Whig secretary of state for the 
colonies, in view of the misfortunes of the year 1839 among 
coolies in British Guiana, was in no humor to assume the re- 

2% G. C. Arbuthnot, Liverpool, February 23, 1838, wrote to John Gladstone that a 
certain Mr. Grewdson was circulating a petition against the order in council of July 13, 
1838, calling the attention of the Christian public to the intention to revive slavery, for 


he said there were no such beings as hill coolies. See C.O., 318:135 (886 West Indies) ; 
P.P., 1837-38, LII [180], 149. 

3 Times, July 29, 1839, p. 4. 

*% Hansard, 3d ser., XLI, 416-76; Examiner, March 11, 1838, p. 149. 

% Hansard, 3d ser., XLIV, 382-83; Times, July 21, 1838, p. 3; July 25, 1838, p. 4; 
August 14, 1838, p. 4. 

26 P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], pp. 4-5 (of the P.P.). There was considerable opposition 
to the suspension from citizens in Calcutta; see P.P., 1841, XVI [45], 434-35. 

27 The term of apprenticeship for praedial slaves was to be seven years, and that for 
non-praedial five years, but both were released in 1838. 
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sponsibility of having coolie immigration renewed, despite the 
urgent petitions of the West India interests.* Lord Stanley 
became colonial secretary in 1841 when the conservatives came 
into office. Several circumstances influenced him to reverse the 
policy of his predecessor: the expedients which had been em- 
ployed to furnish the West Indies with laborers had not proved 
successful; the report of the Bengal committee on coolie emi- 
gration, in concluding that the chief fault of the previous emigra- 
tion had been in its regulation, had not denounced future emi- 
gration; the experience of Mauritius under the new state-con- 
trolled emigration from India, which was begun in 1842, was 
proving successful;*! and the imperial government wished to 
offset the ill effect which would result from the reduction of 
preferences on West India sugar in the English markets by at 
least providing the planters with a sufficient number of labor- 
ers.*? Consequently, Lord Stanley yielded to the persuasion of 
the West India committee and in November, 1843, decided to 
request the government of India to lift the ban on emigration to 
the West Indies.** The Government of India Act XXI of No- 

* Russell to Light, December 17, 1840, February 15, 1840, P.P., 1840, XXXIV 
[151], Nos. 25, 26; Russell to Metcalfe, July 14, 1840, P.P., 1841, Sess. 2, IIT [c. 344], 
No. 45. 

2° Unsuccessful efforts were made to supply the West Indies with laborers by import- 
ing negroes liberated from slave ships and stationed at Sierra Leone, St. Helena, Boa 
Vista, Loando, and Havana; negroes from North America, Europeans, Madeirese, and 
Chinese from Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 

” P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], pp. 6-8 (of the P.P.); P.P., 1841, XVI [45], 290-303, 
483-514; P.P., 1841, XVI [427]; Auckland, J. Nicolls, W. W. Bird, William Casement, 
H. T. Princep to court of directors (No. 23, 1841), P.P., 1841, Sess. 2, ITI [43], 119-31. 
The reports submitted by the presidencies of Madras and Bombay on coolie emigration 
were not worthy of consideration. 

31G. W. Hope to N. Malcolm, September 4, 1843, Hope to C. Cave, November 6, 
1843, in Report of Active Committee to the Standing Committee of the West India Planters 
and Merchants, December 28, 1843 (London, Royal Empire Society Library), pp. 17-24, 
38-46. 

® Stanley to Peel, November 27, 1843, K. N. Bell and W. P. Morrell, Select docu- 
ments on British colonial policy, 1830-1860 (Oxford 1928), p. 423. 

%3 Stanley to commissioners for the affairs of India, November 29, 1843, P.P., 1845, 


XXVII [c. 617], 2; Tennent to Stephen, May 13, 1844, Stanley to commissioners for the 
affairs of India, June 5, 1844, Ripon to Stanley, June 14, 1844, C.O., 318:162 (1,160 


coolie emigration). 
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vember 16, 1844, thereafter permitted emigration to the colonies 
of British Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad from the ports of Cal- 
cutta and Madras**—the latter port was included at the request 
of the West India Committee so as to assure the fulfilment of 
quotas, which otherwise might go unfilled due to competiti- 
tion with Mauritius for coolies.* 

The renewed coolie emigration was an enterprise conducted 
by the state rather than by private individuals. From the time 
the coolie was recruited in India until he had been returned to 
India, the state endeavored to exercise such regulation as would 
insure the success of coolie emigration. In India an emigration 
agent and a protector of emigrants were stationed at each of the 
ports of embarkation. The former supervised the recruitment 
of natives, and it was the duty of the latter to safeguard the 
rights of the ignorant, defenseless natives against illegal recruit- 
ment, to grant certificates of embarkation, and to see that all 
rules and laws of governing the embarkation of transports were 
observed. It was not unusual for a trustworthy emigration 
agent to serve also as protector of emigrants.** During the long 
voyage of three months duration, regulations embodied in the 
colonial passengers acts and the special rules adopted by the 
governments of Madras and Bengal were in effect to protect the 
coolies.*” Ships carrying Indian coolies were allowed to embark 
for the West Indies only during the period between October 1 
and February 28. This limitation was imposed to protect the 
emigrants from the bitter winter weather which otherwise would 
have been encountered in rounding the Cape of Good Hope. As 
the facilities for protecting the emigrants against exposure im- 


4 J. C. Melvill to Emerson Tennent, June 13, 1844, C.O., 318:162; P.P., 1874, 
XLVII [314], p. 15 (of the P.P.). 

35 Cave to Stanley, June 20, 1844, colonial office to Wilson, July 31, 1844, C.O., 
318: 162. 

3% P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], pp.-9-11, 18, 15, 37-43 (of the P.P.); colonial land and 
emigration commissioners, July 22, 1844; Caird to Hope, July 31, 1844, C.0., 318: 162 
(1,946 coolie emigration). 

37 Act XV of 1842, Act XIII of 1864, P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], pp. 11, 18, 23-29, 41 
(of the P.P.). 
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proved, the season was extended from August 1, to March 31. 
To insure more wholesome domestic relations among the coolies, 
it was hoped at first that an equal number of males and females 
would be recruited. Desirable women were difficult to find, so 
that only 25 per cent of the emigrants on board an embarking 
transport were required to be women. By 1870 the ratio of 40 
females to 100 males was being required. However, in the 
course of the nineteenth century the greater mortality among 
the male East Indian population in the West Indies about equal- 
ized the number of male and female coolies resident there. 
When the coolie left India, he was under contract with the 
importing colony to serve a five-year industrial residence. In 
return for the satisfactory fulfilment of this residence he was to 
receive a free return passage and the opportunity to work for at 
least a minimum wage.” In the beginning the industrial resi- 
dence was served by means of short-term monthly verbal or 
yearly written contracts with the planters, executed in the pres- 
ence of the agent-general of immigration, an official who had 
complete charge of the immigration department.*! Although the 
coolies were free men they were also indentured laborers, and, 
as such, their employment was regulated by the orders in council 
of September 7, 1838. These orders had been drafted by the 
colonial office to govern the relation between planters and the 
blacks after the expiration of the apprenticeship system. Sti- 
pendiary magistrates vested with summary jurisdiction and the 
right to impose penalties for breach of contract and for vagrancy 
enabled the planters to enforce the indenture engagements.” 
Coolie immigration was expensive, and, in order to insure its 
continuance, the West India committee sought the financial aid 
of the imperial government. After considerable persuasion the 
‘ ao XXI of 1844, Act VI of 1869, P.P., 1873, XVIII [c. 768], pp. 15, 45, 48 (of the 


® Tbid., p. 35; P.P., 1867, XTX [c. 3855], p. 15 (of the P.P.), P.P., 1869, XVII [c. 
4159], pp. 10-11 (of the P.P.). 


 P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], pp. 40-41 (of the P.P.). 
4t P.P., 1871, XX [c. 393], pp. 45-46 (of the P.P.). 


© Tbid., p. 65; P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], p. 99 (of the P.P.); P.P., 1846, XX VII [168], 
3-6. 
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imperial government consented to guarantee loans of £500,000 
for British Guiana and Jamaica and of £250,000 for Trinidad. 
The legislatures of British Guiana and Trinidad passed the 
necessary loan ordinances but Jamaica refused to do so.“ In 
that colony opposition to coolie emigration was growing. A 
powerful element of the population under missionary influence 
strongly resented the introduction of outside laborers of any 
kind who would compete with the blacks.“ Grave doubt was 
also manifested about the future of the sugar industry, since 
the fiscal policy of imperial government under Sir Robert Peel 
approximated free trade.® As a result, Jamaica did not become 
a leading importer of coolies until a considerably later date. For 
British Guiana and Trinidad, however, the stage was now set for 
emigration from India to commence. 

When the West India Committee, in 1843, had persuaded 
Lord Stanley to reopen emigration, they had asked for only 
5,000 coolies—2,000 each for Jamaica and British Guiana and 
1,000 for Trinidad. Having won their initial objective, the right 
to import coolies, the committee thereupon urged that the 
quotas be increased to 5,000 and 2,500, respectively. Financial 
guarantees signed by absentee planters were pledged for use in 
case the colonial legislatures failed to make the necessary in- 
crease in appropriations.** No serious objections were raised to 
this request and the emigration agents, Thomas Caird at Cal- 
cutta and Captain Wilson at Madras, were each directed to re- 
cruit one-half of the 12,500 coolies authorized for the initial 


43 Cave to Hope, July 7, 1844, No. 225, Stanley to Elgin, No. 229, Stanley to Mac- 
Leod, July 13, 1844, C.O., 318: 162. 


Joseph Sturge to colonial office, July 24, 1858, C.O., 318:218 (10,092 West India 
emigration, Jamaica). 


45 Resolution of Jamaica Assembly of October 22, 1844, C.O., 318: 162 (2,245 coolie 
emigration) ; colonial office to W. Burge, December 19, 1844, C.O., 318: 162 (1,697 coolie 
emigration); John Bull, November 23, 1844, pp. 735-36. 


4 For resolutions passed by the Jamaica proprietors and the British Guiana proprie- 
tors see the communications of William Burge to Hope, July 19, 1844, and British 
Guiana proprietors to Hope, July 25, 1844, C.O., 318: 162 (1,410, 1,431 coolie emigra- 
tion). 
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season of 1844—45.7 Once commenced the emigration continued 
until 1848 when it was temporarily suspended. During that 
period 21,791 coolies were dispatched from Calcutta and Mad- 
ras. Of that number British Guiana received 11,888; Trinidad, 
5,403; and Jamaica, 4,500. 

Naturally, the emigration agents encountered difficulties in 
initiating emigration to the West Indies. Because of the prefer- 
ence of the coolies for Mauritius, the agents were never able to 
fill completely the annual West India quotas. During the 1844- 
45 season, Thomas Caird at Calcutta, with the aid of 600 re- 
cruiting agents who worked an area of 5,000 square miles, was 
able to recruit only 3,000 natives for the West Indies. Due to 
the shortage of transports only 1,026 of these were actually 
dispatched.* Captain Wilson arrived too late at Madras to re- 
cruit before the season closed on February 28, 1845.5 The 
second season yielded somewhat better results, particularly for 
Caird, because a greater portion of the 7,315 coolies sent to the 
West Indies were embarked from Calcutta.*! At Madras Captain 
Wilson was boycotted by “maisteries’”—native recruiting agents 
—who demanded more for their recruits than the five rupees 
per head which Wilson could pay. Only by securing government 
intervention against the “maisteries” and by contracting with a 
native agent for the delivery of a large number of coolies was he 
able to discharge his duties as emigration agent.*? The transport 
problem was solved, however, when the land and emigration 

7 Trinidad No. 68, Stanley to MacLeod, July 31, 1844, C.O., 295:144; Jamaica No. 


256, Stanley to Elgin, British Guiana No. 423, Stanley to Light, both dated July 31, 
1844, C.O., 318: 162. 

48 These totals are a composite of the yearly annual totals given in the annual re- 
ports of the land and emigration commissioners. The report was published yearly as a 
parliamentary paper. 

*Caird to Hope, September 19, October 16, December 23, 1844, C.O., 318:162 
(coolie emigration 2058, 2,300, 188); P.P., 1846, XXIV [c. 708], 32-33; P.P., 1847, 
XXXIII [c. 809], 158-63. 

® Wilson to Hope, October 18, November 10, November, 22, 1844, C.O., 318:162 
(coolie emigration 2,304, 7, 61, 189). 

5 P.P., 1846, XXIV [c. 706], 31, 60-64. 

® C.0., 318:162 (189 coolie emigration); C.O., 318:165 (coolie emigration 356, 532, 
697, 912, 1,754, 1,951, 2,322, 2,155). 
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commissioners, who assumed the responsibility of engaging 
transports, guaranteed a full complement of passengers for the 
ships which called to convey coolies. The difficulties of the two 
following seasons were those of trying to overcome the reluc- 
tance of the natives to emigrate to the far-away West Indies. 

Another interesting feature in the early years of coolie emi- 
gration is the vacillating behavior of Jamaica. For reasons pre- 
viously mentioned, the colonial assembly refused to follow the 
bidding of the West India committee, and, in 1844, financial 
provision was made for only 2,000 of the 5,000 coolies which the 
imperial government had been persuaded to allot. However, in 
1845, after a legislative committee had reported favorably on 
coolie immigration, the assembly consented to make financial 
provision for 5,000 East Indians. Before that number had 
been dispatched from India, the imperial government decided 
to abandon the fiscal policy of protection for that of free trade, 
and because of the unfavorable effect this would have on the 
sugar industry, Jamaica rescinded her order for coolies. But the 
recruitment had so far progressed that Jamaica was forced by 
the colonial office to accept 3,446 coolies during the 1846-47 
season.*! Following that season Jamaica did not ask for coolies 
for over a decade. 

In 1848 economic conditions in the West Indies caused the 
temporary suspension of coolie immigration. The financial col- 
lapse of the West Indies in the late forties, the failure of the 
short-term contracts of indenture to control vagrancy, and the 
inferior quality of the coolies sent to the West Indies were among 
the chief causes for the suspension. Four years of coolie immi- 
gration had left British Guiana saddled with a debt of £87,000 
and Trinidad with one of £79,000. The bonds which the two colo- 
nies had issued in accordance with the loan ordinances had not 
been purchased because the imperial government had neglected 
to guarantee the bonds and because the economic future of the 


53 C.0., 318:165 (coolie emigration 6); Darling to Berkeley, October 22, 1846, P.P., 
1847, XX XIX [325], p. 138. 


5 Berkeley to Grey, October 23, 1846, Grey to Grey, January 15, 1847, ibid., pp. 
138, 143; John Bull, December 26, 1846, p. 816. 
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West Indies was not considered promising.» The situation was 
further complicated by the failure of the Trinidad branch of the 
West India Bank and by the quarrel which was ensuing be- 
tween the combined court of British Guiana and the colonial 
office. For relief the two colonies appealed to the colonial office. 
The imperial government gave heed to the appeals and made 
amends for the previous neglect of the loan ordinances by guar- 
anteeing by an act of parliament a colonial loan of £170,000, by 
which British Guiana and Trinidad were able to fund their immi- 
gration debts.” 

Equaily important with the financial problem as a cause for 
the suspension of coolie immigration were the difficulties in 
connection with the regulation of indentured coolies. The short- 
term verbal and written contracts were fairly successful at first. 
This was evidenced by the fact that the proprietors urged a large 
increase in their quotas for both the 1845 and 1846 seasons. 
When the imperial government launched upon its free-trade 
policy in 1846, the price of sugar fell, wages decreased, the mar- 
ginal planters were forced into bankruptcy, economic depression 
overtook the sugar islands, and general panic reigned among the 
planter class. The result was that the planters refused to renew 
labor engagements with the coolies at the old wage rates and 
that the coolies became wandering vagrants in an effort to find 
employment.® In the face of economic depression longer-term 
contracts would not have completely eliminated vagrancy, but, 
on the other hand, many of the coolies would have been deterred 
in their wanderings if contracts of longer duration had been in 
effect. As it was, the problem of curbing vagrancy was too 
great for the stipendiary magistrates to handle when the plant- 
ers themselves were not on the market for labor. 

In an effort to stabilize this unsettled state of society, the 


% Elliot to Trevelyan, April 5, 1848, P.P., 1847-48, XLIV [c. 927], 515-17; Grey to 
Harris, December 1, 1847, P.P., 1847-48, XLIV [62], 553-54. 


% Harris to Grey, February 20, 1847, ibid., 539-40. 
5? Hansard, 3d ser., XCVIII, 529-54. 


58 Major D. W. D. Comins, Note on emigration from India to Trinidad (Calcutta, 
1893). 
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Trinidad government endeavored to replace the office of sti- 
pendiary magistrate with the less expensive and planter-con- 
trolled justice of peace,®® and to persuade the imperial govern- 
ment to accept the labor code which had been drafted by a cer- 
tain Major Fagan. This code would have extended the term of 
the original contract to three years, fixed the wages, and would 
have given greater control over the actions of the coolies.© Earl 
Grey, colonial secretary, refused to permit any alterations which 
would seem to deprive the coolie of his rights as a freeman. Asa 
substitute he imposed on the colonies concerned a set of pro- 
visions which were to serve as models for new colonial labor 
ordinances. His plan was based upon the belief that the ele- 
ment of compulsion had to be removed if coolie labor was to be 
successful. Rather than by extending the length of the inden- 
ture contracts to more than one year, he endeavored to check 
vagrancy by making it profitable for the employer to re-engage 
his old coolies and for the coolie to remain continuously with the 
same planter. For the renewed contract the employer paid an 
indenture fee of only 20s., while a fee of 40s. was charged for a 
contract with a coolie formerly employed elsewhere. The coolie 
was fined 5s. monthly for the period he was not under contract, 
and 1s. a week was deducted from his wages for unnecessary ab- 
sence from work. In addition, only labor under contract count- 
ed toward fulfilment of the industrial residence. Earl Grey also 
planned to inculcate civic virtues in the coolies by settling them 
in communities and permitting them to exercise local self- 
government. Although these proposals were noble in conception, 
they could not eliminate vagrancy in the face of economic de- 
pression, especially when they were applied to govern the be- 
havior of unwilling planters and irresponsible coolies.™ 

There is no question but that the coolies sent to the West 
Indies after the first two seasons were, in general, of inferior 

59 See group of dispatches exchanged between Lord Stanley and Governor MacLeod 
of Trinidad, July 31, 1843, to April 30, 1845, C.O., 295:146 (No. 12). 

® No. 228, Grey to Harris, April 15, 1848, P.P., 1847-48, XLV [399], 278-79. 


6. No. 38, Grey to Gomm, September 29, 1846, P.P., 1847, XX XIX [325], 265-69. 
The plan was sent to the West India colonies, October 23, 1846. 
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stock. This was particularly true of the shipments received from 
Madras. They were larger in stature than those sent from Cal- 
cutta, but less fitted to adapt themselves to the new environ- 
ment. Dr. George Bonyun reported in 1848, after a visit to the 
estates employing coolies in British Guiana, that out of 3,985 
emigrants from Madras, 1,249 had either died or withdrawn 
from labor. He characterized them as extremely filthy in per- 
sons and in habits, “eating every species of garbage, even to the 
extent of picking up putrid bodies of animals from the nastiest 
trenches, cooking them, and eating them with curry.” The Cal- 
cutta coolies he described as being of higher caste, more comely 
of person, bright, clean, and gay as compared to the dirty and 
ragged Madras laborers.** Governor C. E. Grey, of Jamaica, re- 
ported in his dispatch to the colonial office that: 

Generally speaking, the Bengal coolies are doing well here, but the Ma- 
drassies are, for the most part, very inferior, and there are many habitual and 
professed beggars and vagabonds amongst them... . . There has been a great 
deal of vagrancy and begging, much misery, and, I am afraid, some cases even 
of death from destitution and its consequences.® 
Governor Harris of Trinidad compared the coolies in that 
colony with wayward children.™ In religion the coolies were 
generally either inveterate heathens or irreclaimable Moham- 
medans, acquainted with the Bengali text of the Koran; a few had 
a vague general conception of Christianity. Morality among them 
was conspicuously lacking. The Madras natives were especially 
fond of liquor but among all coolies thievery of hogs, goats, and 
other provisions was rife. Questions of sex relationships were 
naturally disturbing, for the ratio of men to women was approxi- 
mately three to one. Those women who emigrated were generally 
single, broken creatures, who had been picked up by fair means 
or foul along the highways and in the cities and bazaars of India, 
and had been sent to the recruiting stations to fill the quotas au- 
thorized by the colonial office.® It is little wonder that individ- 


® Reports of Bonyun to Light, January 6, 1848, remarks of Richard Hill on coolies in 
Jamaica, P.P., 1847-48, XXVI [c. 961], 66-72. 

63 No. 26, Grey to Grey, March 6, 1848, P.P., 1847-48, XLV [399], pp. 84-85. 

* Comins, Note on emigration from India to Trinidad, pp. 3-5. 

® P.P., 1847-48, XXVI [c. 961], 66-72. 
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uals of such a character became straggling vagrants when given 
considerable freedom of contract. 

In the face of such depressing circumstances, Alexander 
McGregor, in behalf of the West India Committee, informed 
the colonial office that the West India colonies could no longer 
bear the expense of keeping emigration agents in India and he 
requested that the offices be abandoned. Consequently, Thomas 
Caird and Captain Wilson were informed that their duties with 
respect to the West Indies would terminate on March 31, 1%48.% 

By the middle of the century, however, the economic con- 
ditions in British Guiana and Trinidad had recovered sufficiently 
to place those colonies again in the market for coolies. Most of 
the old, heavily mortgaged estates had been sold at tremendous 
sacrifices, and the new owners were now able to resume profit- 
able cultivation on the basis of the reduced capitalization.” The 
demand for labor was again urgent and, as previously had been 
the case, India was the source from which this necessary supply 
of labor could be drafted most expediently. The imperial 
government had, in the meantime, endeavored to supply the 
labor needed in the West Indies by importing freed blacks, but 
the blacks could not be induced to emigrate in sufficient num- 
bers to satisfy the West India needs. Consequently, in 1850 
British Guiana and Trinidad again persuaded the colonial 
oftice to permit the resumption of coolie immigration.” As a 
check against vagrancy the short-term one-year contracts were 
replaced by a three-year original contract followed by two 
annual ones.” British Guiana was given additional financial 
aid in the form of a guaranteed loan of £250,000 to be spent as 
the colony saw fit and a guaranteed loan for £500,000 was en- 


6 Colonial office to government of India, February 14, 1848, C.O., 318:178 (coolie 
emigration 47). 

 P.P., 1871, XX [c. 393], p. 41 (of the P.P.). 

% P.P., 1849, XXII [c. 1082], 26-27; P.P., 1850, XXIII [c. 1204]; P.P., 1851, XXII 
[c. 1383]. 

* Colonial office to Trevelyan, September 13, 1850, C.O., $18:185 (4,882 treasury) 
Grey to Harris, April 27, 1849, May 16, 1849, P.P., 1850, XL [643], 525-29. 

70 E. C. Stembridge, “Indian Emigration in British Guiana,” The Indian emigrant, 
I, No. 2 (1914), 49-52. 
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dorsed by the imperial parliament as aid to the West India 
colonies and Mauritius.” British Guiana and Trinidad were 
henceforth able to secure a sufficient number of laborers so as to 
enable them to develop along sound economic lines. 

Approximately eight years later Jamaica followed in the steps 
of her sister colonies. This was not due to any great change of 
heart on the part of the missionaries and the freed blacks toward 
the idea of indentured coolie labor. Rather, the resumption of 
East India immigration can be attributed to the lengthening 
from five to ten years of the period of industrial residence which 
the coolie had to serve in the colony before he was entitled to a 
free return passage. This had tue effect of doubling the amount 
of service rendered by the laborer without increasing the cost 
of importation. The imperial government took the matter 
under consideration, and, since the government of India had no 
serious objections to offer, Jamaica was again allowed to import 
laborers from India, notwithstanding the strenuous protests on 
the part of the anti-slavery society—protests which the imperial 
government by this time had come to regard as matters which 
should be treated politely but not seriously.” 

Heretofore, coolie emigration had been too expensive for the 
Windward and Leeward Islands. With the extension of the in- 
dustrial residence to ten years, these smaller islands likewise 
began bidding for the right to import labor from India. The 
imperial government raised no serious objections to these re- 
quests, and after the government of India had been satisfied 
that the colonial immigration ordinances embodied the proper 
safeguards against abuse to the natives, the latter government, 
by a succession of acts, extended Act X XI of 1844 to various of 
the smaller sugar islands. Grenada was granted the privilege in 
September, 1856, St. Lucia in November, 1858, St. Vincent in 

7 Act 11 and 12 Victoria, cap. cxxx (passed September 5, 1848), Hansard, 3d ser., CI, 
584-87; Times, February 4, 1850, p. 7; March 4, 1850, p. 5; March 28, 1850, p. 5; 
October 21, 1850, p. 5. 


7 P.P., 1862, XXII [c. 3010], p. 49 (of the P.P.); P.P., 1859, Sess. 2, XTV [c. 2555], 
appendix No. 40; P.P., 1859, Sess. 2, XX, Part I, 221-22. For the humanitarian opposi- 
tion to the renewed immigration see C.O., 318:218 (10,092 West India immigration, 
Hong Kong); C.O., 318:223 (313, 1126, 1,341, 1,342, 1,362, 1,464, 1,479, 1,842, 1,650, 
1,910, 1,930, 2,035, 2,036, 2,129, 2, 5, 7, 2,595, 11,421 West India immigration). 
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April, 1860, and St. Kitts in October, 1860.7 To none did im- 
migration become very extensive, thanks to the natural decline 
of their sugar industry in those colonies and to the heavy ex- 
pense of importing coolies. Pressure by the imperial govern- 
ment on the government of India enabled the French West India 
colonies of Guadeloupe, Martinique, and French Guiana, the 
Dutch colony, Surinam, and the Danish colony, St. Croix, to 
import Indian coolies. By a convention between Great Britain 
and France in 1860, the French government promised to sup- 
press the slave trade within its colonies in return for the per- 
mission of supplanting the slaves by Indian coolies.”* Once 
France was granted that right, Denmark and Holland had an 
equal claim to the same privilege, and, by a convention with the 
former in 1860 and by one with the latter in 1870, Great Britain 
extended to them the right of importing labor from India.” 

With the renewal of coolie immigration in 1850, the coolies, 
by a series of decisions on the part of the colonial office and the 
government of India, were deprived of certain important rights 
which the imperial government had previously regarded as in- 
dispensable to the status of a free man. This change in attitude 
can be attributed to the decrease in the influence of the humani- 
tarian interests on the colonial office and the recognition of the 
natural improvidence of the Indian immigrants. The original 
contract into which the coolie previously had entered with his 
employer was extended from one year to three years and then 
to five years; the industrial residence, which had originally been 


73 The Government of India Act had opened British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica 
to coolie immigration. Act XX XI of 1855 made the above measure effective for St. 
Lucia and Grenada; Act XII of 1860 and XLI of 1860 made Act XXXI of 1855 appli- 
cable to St. Vincent and St. Kitts, respectively. 

For correspondence between the imperial government and the government of India 
in regard to the above measures see: Murdoch and Rogers to Merivale, March 28, 
1856, C.O., 318:212 (2,885 West India immigration); Campbell to Stanley, March 31, 
1858, C.O., 318:212 (3,040 West India immigration); P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], pp. 20— 
22, 29, 30, 58-59 (of the P.P.); P.P., 1854-55, XVII [c. 1953], appendix Nos. 58, 59, 
60, 61; P.P., 1857-58, XXIV [c. 2395], appendix Nos. 51, 62. 

4 P.P., 1862, XXII [c. 3010], pp. 54, 207-15 (of the P.P.); P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], 
p. 31 (of the P.P.); British and foreign state papers, LI, 35-47. 

% P.P., 1874, XLVII [314], p. 34 (of the P.P.); Hammond to Colonial office, C.O., 
318: 239 (10, 338 West India immigration); P.P., 1864, XVI [c. 3341], pp. 43-44 (of the 
P.P.); British and foreign state papers, LX, 22-35. 
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five years, was extended to ten years. In consideration for cash 
bounties the coolie could, if he wished, serve a second ten-year 
industrial residence. By 1864, even the right of return passage 
could be commuted in return for cash bounties or land. To say 
the least, these changes marked a decided departure from the 
policy pursued prior to 1848.’ 

Thus we have seen that coolie emigration, which began as a 
privately conducted enterprise in 1838, had, by about 1870, as- 
sumed definite form as a state-controlled project. A composite 
of the yearly totals issued by the land and emigration commis- 
sioners discloses that between 1851 and 1870 British Guiana im- 
ported 67,616 coolies, of which number, 44,554 were men,15,402 
were women, and 8,060 were children.” A total of 40,000 came 
to Trinidad from India during the same period. Of that num- 
ber, 23,903 were men, 8,434 were women, and 4,663 were chil- 
dren. Over the same number of years Jamaica imported 10,554 
coolies, of which number 6,677 were men, 2,482 were women, 
and 1,395 were children. The totals for the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands were much smaller. Grenada received only 2,759, 
St. Lucia 1,943, St. Vincent 1,637, and St. Kitts 361 Indian 
coolies. An overwhelming majority were dispatched from Cal- 
cutta. Principally because of the inferior grade of the Indian 
natives which had been dispatched from Madras in the forties 
the West India colonies had not desired extensive emigration 
from that port. British Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad con- 
tinued to import coolies to serve under indenture until 1917. In 
1922 Indian nationalist agitation brought about the termina- 
tion of the indenture labor sytem—that system which had 
caused the East Indian so much humiliation in various parts of 


the British Empire. 
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7 Murdoch and Rogers to Merivale, March 6, 1856, C.O., 318:212 (2,140 West In- 
dia immigration); P.P., 1874, XLVII [814], p. 18 (of the P.P.); Plowder to Beadon, 
September 2, 1853, Newcastle to British Guiana, January 16, 1854, P.P., 1854, XXVIII 
[c. 1833], appendix Nos. 71, 72; P.P., 1854-55, XVII [c. 1953], appendix No. 57. 


7 Beginning in 1841 and continuing until 1878, the land and emigration commis- 
sioners issued a report annually on affairs of the empire relating to emigration and 
crown lands. 














ANDORRA’S AUTONOMY 


NDORRA, being a political anomaly, challenges the 
A political geographer to uncover the geographic roots of 
so exotic a plant. It has more than once been suggested 
that Andorra’s political separation from both its powerful 
neighbors, France and Spain, derives from isolation. Andorra 
occupies the tributary valleys of the Segre which are known 
collectively as the Valira (Fig. 1). These lead into each other 
via water-level routes and thence continue without barrier into 
the Segre, which occupies the broadest transverse valley of the 
central Pyrenees. Therefore it can hardly be thought of as more 
isolated than other similar Pyrenean valleys, such as the Vall 
d’Aran—Spanish territory although cut off from the rest of the 
country by a range of savage mountains, in which the few lofty 
passes are snow-blocked for half the year. Isolation thus proves 
a weak environmental reed to lean upon. 

One may perhaps abandon geography and ascribe the politi- 
cal separatism to the rugged individualism of the Andorran 
citizens. Again an undependable support, for the Andorrans 
comprise but one section of the Catalan people which occupies 
all the central and eastern Pyrenees as well as their foothills and 
the plains beyond. Surely the five or six thousand inhabitants 
of the Valira valleys cannot be assumed to have a greater love 
for independence than other mountaineers, particularly moun- 
taineers of their own race and language, occupying almost iden- 
tically similar valleys. 

Mutual jealousy between France and Spain is more rarely 
cited as the explanation of the Andorran political status. Ample 
proof of such jealousy can be deduced over centuries of history. 
So also have France and Spain been mutually jealous of other 
Pyrenean valleys, but in the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) they 
were parceled out between the two countries—all save Andorra. 

The political geographer, failing to find the explanation of 
Andorran separatism either in isolation, in the accidents of 
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To avoid confusion which arises from a crowding of names on a map, the following 
table is appended. By using the town names as a key, the names of the rivers and the 
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political history, or in the social traits of the inhabitants, must 
set up some other hypothesis. Ideally, he may hope to find 
support for it both in the natural environment! and in the politi- 
cal conditions of the changing centuries. 

But before hypotheses—facts. The legal status of Andorra 
rests upon a document of 1278, known as an “‘Acte de Paréage,”’ 
a form often drawn up during feudal days to define conflicting 
powers of suzerains. Since this agreement has not been altered 
(except in minor details), Andorra must be looked upon in law 
as a survival of the period of history which antedated the nation- 
al state. This Acte de Paréage of 1278 was not intended as 
a charter of liberty for Andorra. It was an arrangement be- 
tween two outside powers, settling issues between them which 
happened to concern Andorra among other disputed territories.” 
The Acte was signed in order to adjust disputes “whereof much 
serious damage has resulted on both sides, to wit: the slaughter 
of men, the destruction of castles, the mutilation of men’s 
bodies, and many other atrocities and almost unspeakable 
evils.”* The parties to the agreement were the “Count of Foix 
and Viscount of Castellbo . . . . on the one hand, and the. . . 
Bishop of Urgel . . . . on the other hand.’ 

The counts of Foix maintained their capital in the town of 
Foix (Fig. 1) at the northern base of the mountains, and their 
county comprised all the valley of the upper and middle Ariége. 
Interlocked with the headwaters of the Ariége are the little tor- 
rents which form the Segre, the upper valley of which is called 
the Cerdagne. Most of this came to be ruled by the bishops of 
Urgell, whose seat (Seu de Urgell) stands in the considerable 
vale formed by the confluence of the Segre and the Valira. The 
lands of the two parties to the Acte were in close contact by 
way of the easy Col de Puymorens (6,232 feet). It seems rea- 


1 By “natural environment” is meant the complex of earth conditions and earth 
resources which make up the sum total of the human habitat. 

2 These were the Valley of St. John, the Castle of Ahos, the Valley of Cabaho, the 
Castle of Ayguetebia. 

* Translation by Russell W. Leary in Lewis G. Leary, Andorra, the hidden republic 
(New York, 1912), p. 176. 

4 Ibid. 
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sonable to suppose that much of the strife referred to in the 
document had occurred in the Cerdagne, especially since its 
upper end leads not only to Foix but also to Roussillon, via the 
Col de la Perche (5,320 feet) and Conflent, the valley of the 
upper Tet. History confirms this inference. Fertile Roussillon, 
lying at the Mediterranean end of the forked eastern Pyrenees, 
and traditionally in dispute between French and Spanish claim- 
ants, could be reached from France more easily by the Ariége- 
Segre-Tet route than by any other, owing to a wide barrier of 
lagoon and marsh which abutted the northern tongue of moun- 
tains and rendered a coastal route impracticable. Moreover, the 
mountain route was the most direct way between Toulouse, the 
geo-political focus of Aquitaine, and Perpignan, the capital of 
Roussillon. Since this route could be kept open only by holding 
the upper end of the Cerdagne itself, it became the duty of the 
counts of Foix to dominate that vital link. So well was the work 
done that to this day the Spanish border crosses the upper Segre 
just short of the line of easiest travel between the passes Puy- 
morens and Perche. (Fig. 1. The road follows this natural line 
of travel.) This necessity, added to territorial propinquity, led 
naturally enough to enterprising marriages between lords of 
Foix and heiresses in the Cerdagne, which brought them lands 
and suzerainty under the very nose of the bishops. Even the 
right to “reversion” of the Count of Urgell fell to the Count of 
Foix. The lands held by the counts of Foix in the lower Cer- 
dagne and in tributary valleys such as Andorra must have been 
important pawns in the struggle for this major line of communi- 
cation through the upper end of the valley. 

The rivals were evenly matched. The prince-bishops of Ur- 
gell were powerful, even for prelates of the middle ages. They 
inherited from Carolingian times the tradition of being a bul- 
wark against the Saracen, and their domain bestrode the easiest 
route across the Pyrenees between the Col du Perthus and the 
pass of Roncesvalles. Their fortified cathedral, built in the early 
twelfth century, by its military architecture eloquently attests 
the militant character of the bishopric. A succession of ambi- 
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tious bishops would leave no stone unturned to bring under 
control the little valley of the Valira, the easily entered border of 
which crossed the river hardly two hours on muleback from the 
episcopal seat. 

Foix, the seat of the counts, in contrast, lies some forty miles 
from the Andorran border, which moreover presents a bleak and 
hostile mountain wall toward France. The lowest pass, noth- 
ing more than a slight sag in the range (the Solana, Fig. 1), 
stands 8,000 feet above the sea. Nevertheless, this and other 
passes a bit higher could be used, as postern gates to castles 
were used, for entry into the Cerdagne when the main gate via 
the Col de Puymorens was closed. The counts of Foix never 
obtained extensive holdings, and never rose to great power, as 
French feudal nobility went. Yet their long valley was agricul- 
turally productive and its prosperity was enhanced by the 
trade route which traversed it. The valley walls limited expan- 
sion, concentrated the population along the stream, and con- 
solidated political life. When annexed to France in 1607 Foix 
retained its individuality as a separate province although it was 
smaller in area and in population than any other. Previous to 
that date it had long been a unified and moderately powerful 
feudatory, generally at peace, except for the endless intermit- 
tent quarrel with the bishops of Urgell. These bishops and 
counts for generations, during the height of the middle ages, 
proved to be excellently matched antagonists. 

Andorra was not a wholly passive pawn in the greater affairs 
of state in the eastern Pyrenees. As in all the upper valleys of 
those mountains, the economic life, while lived in part in valley 
villages, extends to the wide, rolling uplands, which in summer 
are covered with succulent grass, furnishing pasturage to thou- 
sands of sheep and goats and smaller numbers of cattle. This 
pasturage everywhere exceeds the complement of winter feed 
which the high valleys can provide. Hence, animals from the 
foothills and even from nearby plains are to be found on all the 
high uplands throughout the summer. The income thus de- 
rived from the alpine pastures enables the dwellers in the high 
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valleys to purchase winter pasturage for their own flocks in the 
lower and warmer lands, and to obtain wheat and other neces- 
saries into the bargain. Relations such as these have existed 
from time immemorial between occupants of the Valira valleys 
and their neighbors on both flanks of the mountains. 

In the middle ages, the loose and small-scale organization of 
political and economic units permitted working agreements 
among groups of people occupying geographically reciprocal 
locations; such arrangements made them politically reciprocal 
as well without sacrificing their independence. The agree- 
ments usually defined grazing and fishing rights, delimited 
boundaries, and provided for the joint use of trails. Alongside 
these always existed the feudal authority of the suzerain, 
which was in no way diminished by the renewable working 
agreements. The men of Andorra had such arrangements with 
their neighbors on both sides of the Pyrenees. 

In practice, the poverty of the mountains, unproductive and 
hence uninteresting to overlords, often leagued with the self- 
reliant spirit (bred by isolation and the hardships engendered 
by a harsh natural environment) of the mountaineer to give 
him whatever degree of political independence he chose to exer- 
cise. The inhabitants of this or that valley wrested from a 
harassed suzerain exemptions from feudal obligations, in some 
instances even the right to bear arms in defense of their special 
privileges. Some privileges of this sort the Andorrans were 
formally granted, both by counts and by bishops, in the struggle 
waged by these two for supremacy in the Cerdagne. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century the contest reached 
one of its periods of stalemate, and count and bishop in 1278 
drew up the Acte de Paréage which is still in force in so far as it 
concerns Andorra. It determined that each of the parties to the 
Acte should receive taxes in alternate years, that each should 
be entitled to appoint an officer to administer justice jointly 
with his colleague, and that each might make a levy of soldiery. 
Both parties agreed to cease warring within Andorran territory, 
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and certain ancient rights and duties of the inhabitants were 
confirmed.’ The bishop was adjudged overlord of the district, 
and to him the count must do homage for his share in its rev- 
enues. To offset this legal inferiority, the count was allowed to 
have the lion’s share of taxes and other moneys paid by An- 
dorrans in return for protection. 

As feudalism waned and was replaced by national states, the 
successors of the original suzerains kept pace in their growth of 
power. Urgell was merged into Catalonia, then into Spain, 
while Foix became first a part of Béarn, later of France. With 
the widening of outlook, the relative importance of Andorra to 
its suzerains dwindled. The Acte de Paréage provided machin- 
ery which ran smoothly enough, since there was little political 
grist to be ground. On the rare occasions when their autonomy 
was threatened, Andorrans learned the art of playing off their 
joint suzerains against each other. When the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees in 1659 demarked the line between France and Spain, 
the status of Andorra was untouched. Apparently neither side 
cared to risk losing one of the more important territories or 
passways along the range for the sake of a remote, poor valley 
which could never, in days before motor transport and tourism, 
become either a source of wealth or a strategic highway. 

Until today the actual autonomy of Andorra seems to have 
been compounded of the isolation and the insignificance of the 
district plus the evenly matched power of the only two neigh- 
bors which had physical and legal access to it, and whose inter- 
ests elsewhere along their mutual boundary far transcended the 
importance of Andorra. This autonomy never became politi- 
cal independence in law, a matter of no moment in the middle 
ages when political lines were loosely drawn and frequently 
altered. When overtaken by the political system of the national 
state this lax arrangement continued to work because the dis- 
trict possessed no valuable resources and was therefore not 
worth quarreling over. So the status has stood for more than 
250 years. 

5 Leary, pp. 177-84. 
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Only twice since 1278 has the autonomy of Andorra been in 
jeopardy. When the French Revolution anathematized all mat- 
ters feudal, the French authorities refused to remain a party to 
Andorra’s feudal status. Andorra’s leaders were justly alarmed, 
fearing absorption by Spain. Fortunately, after a few years 
they were able to persuade the practical Napoleon to accept 
an annual tribute once more and to resume the traditional joint 
suzerainty. 

The second perilous moment is the present. During the past 
half-century, attempts, at first sporadic and inconsequent, but 
lately directed and effective, have been made to break down 
Andorra’s isolation. The change has been instigated and ef- 
fected by the world-wide tautening of the bonds which integrate 
adjacent lands, As early as 1880 a long unused resource, hot 
springs at Escaldes near the center of population of the district, 
led to the proposal to make of that village a health resort; to 
this it was planned to add a gaming center, favored by the ex- 
emption of Andorra from both French and Spanish law. This 
scheme, scotched by the mutual jealousy of French and Spanish 
authorities, has repeatedly lifted its head, and has become the 
motive for many of the changes which are just now coming to 
fruition. In 1933 a motor road through the country will be 
opened. With it the isolation of the valleys, which has been 
diminishing during the past two decades in the face of road con- 
struction from either border into the country but not through 
it, will be replaced by intimate contact with both France and 
Spain. The ancient unimportance of the district will give way 
to significance and value as a highway and as a tourist center. 

When the road is opened the political balance which has en- 
dured for 650 years is sure to be altered. Whether a new equi- 
librium can be established depends upon the concurrence of the 
forces. France is favored by a railway skirting the Andorran 
border (Fig. 1), by the nearness of the tourist and bathing center 
of Ax-les-Thermes, by a popular habit of “tourism,” and by a 
practiced ability to absorb peripheral lands, both culturally and 
economically. Spain can find allies in the physical proximity 
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of Andorra to the Cerdagne, in the integrity of Catalan life, 
now finding expression in Spain politically as well as socially, 
and in the attraction for Spaniards of accessible summer resorts 


in the cool, green Pyrenees.® 


DERWENT WHITTLESEY 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


6 In the interval between the preparation of this manuscript (March, 1933) and its 
publication, the affairs of Andorra have several times interjected themselves into the 
newspapers and the weekly reviews of current events. Whether the items tell of clamor 
by interested parties for permission to licence gaming at Escaldes, insistence by the 
governing council that a unified postal system replace the existent dual one, or demands 
of the young men for extension of the suffrage, the issue is single: viz., reorganization 
of the life of the people to take advantage of the new opportunities which the through 
highway has created. As usual, a profound change in geography has precipitated a 
political crisis. 
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THREE LETTERS OF SAINT-JUST 


HE brief but stirring réle which Louis-Antoine de Saint- 

Just played in the French Revolution, as a member of 

the National Convention and of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, lends historical interest to any document from his 
pen. The three communications reproduced below acquire fur- 
ther value because Saint-Just left astonishingly little corre- 
spondence, a scarcity lamented by Charles Vellay when he 
edited the writings of the young conventionnel in 1908.! Re- 
searches prosecuted since that date have turned up barely half- 
a-dozen further letters? and have demonstrated that one of the 
reports previously credited to Saint-Just is a forgery.2 The 
originals of the three letters that follow are preserved respective- 
ly in the Bibliothéque Municipale de Nantes, the Archives Dé- 
partementales du Nord at Lille, and the Bibliothéque Munici- 
pale de Rouen, to the archivistes of which I am happy to express 
my thanks for their courteous assistance. 

New York UNIVERSITY GEOFFREY BrRuUN 


Bibliothéque Municipale de Nantes 
MS 667,239 
CIToYENs, 

La Convention Nationale ayant decretté [sic] impression de touttes [sic] 
les piéces remises au Comité de Salut public concernant les détenus,‘ je vous 

1 Charles Vellay (ed.), (Euvres complétes de Saint-Just (2 vols., Paris, 1908), I, 

? Charles Vellay, “Une lettre de Saint-Just 4 Thullier,” Revue historique de la Révolu- 
tion frangaise, I (1910), 101-2; “Lettres inédites de Saint-Just,” ibid., pp. 481-92; 
“Une lettre inédite de Saint-Just,” ibid., IV (1913), 509-10. 

3 Albert Mathiez, “Un faux rapport de Saint-Just,”” Annales rérolutionnaires, VIII 
(1916), 599-611; Geoffrey Bruun, ‘‘Une traduction anglaise du faux rapport de Saint- 
Just rédigé par d’Antraigues,” Annales historiques de la Révolution francaise, N.S., IV 
(1927), 275-77. 

4 After proscribing the Girondist deputies on June 2, 1793, the National Convention 
ordered its Committee of Public Safety to submit a prompt report on them (see Claude 
Perroud, La proscription des Girondins (Paris, 1917], pp. 67-69). Saint-Just, who had 
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prie de me laisser les lettres que m’a remis le citoyen Lair’ afin d’en extraire 
les passages a l’appui du rapport.® 
Salut et fraternité. 
Sr Just 
Paris 13 juillet L’an 2 de la République [1793] 


been elected to the Committee on May 30, was chosen by his colleagues to prepare it 
(Vellay, Zuvres complétes de Saint-Just, II, 2).. In this report, read to the Convention 
on July 8, Saint-Just declared the Committee had collected evidence which convicted 
the Girondists of conspiring to destroy the National Convention. The Convention 
ordered the report printed together with the evidence (Archives parlementaires, LX VIII, 
436), and this letter written by Saint-Just five days later suggests that he was still 
busy assembling the piéces justificatives. 


5 This reference, it seems probable, applies to letters addressed to Saint-Just by 
Louis-Robert Lair de la Motte, judge on the tribunal of the district of Laval, department 
of the Mayenne. Laval was a recognized center of federalist sentiment. The arrest 
of the Girondists moved the local officials to forward defiant protests to the Conven- 
tion in June, 1793 (Arch. parl., LX VI, 436-37; LX VII, 58), and a column of volunteers 
left Laval at the end of the month to join the insurgent forces at Caen (see Dictionnaire 
historique, topographique et biographique de la Mayenne [4 vols.; Laval, 1910], II, 571). 
Lair was closely connected with these activities but soon repented his federalism. On 
July 16 he wrote to the municipal council at Laval denying his participation (ibid., IV, 
504), and three days later he forwarded an affidavit to the same effect to the president 
of the National Convention (Arch. parl. LXTX, 423). Since he must have learned from 
the journals of July 8, if not before, that Saint-Just was in charge of the prosecution, 
it is a reasonable conjecture that Lair, in his anxiety, did not neglect to write Saint-Just 
also. The phrase, “les lettres que m’a remis le citoyen Lair,” suggests that he wrote 
more than once, or possibly that he forwarded letters concerning the fugitive Girondists 
which had come into his possession. 


6 Saint-Just’s report was finally printed, but without the piéces justificatives, under 
the title: Rapport fait au nom du comité de salut public dans la séance du 9 {actually the 
8th] juillet, sur les trente-deux membres de la Convention détenus en vertu du décret de 2 juin, 
par Saint-Just, député de I’ Aisne. (Imprimé par ordre de la Convention Nationale. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1793.) In reality only twenty-nine deputies were pro- 
scribed by the decrees of June 2, not thirty-two (see Perroud, op. cit., pp. 38-39). 


7 July 18, 1793, was the date of Marat’s assassination at the hands of Charlotte 
Corday. The responsibility for this act was immediately traced to the fugitive Girond- 
ists then in the Calvados, which may explain Saint-Just’s desire to see letters which pre- 
sumably touched upon Girondist activities in a neighboring department. To under- 
stand why letters originally addressed to him were no longer in his possession, it is nec- 
essary to recall that all communications concerning the fugitives were to be turned over 
immediately to the Committee of Public Safety by a decree of June 9 (Arch. parl., 
LXVI, 205). The wording of Saint-Just’s note fits it to serve both as a request for the 
return of the documents and as a receipt. 
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II 


Archives Départementales du Nord, Lille. 
Série L, No. 1238. 
[The address is lacking]* 
SrrasBourG, le 8 du 2° mois de I’an II. 
[October 29, 1793] 

Je vous invite, mes chers collégues, a faire abattre la couronne qui termine 
le befroi de la maison commune d’Arras.° 
Salut et amitié, 

Sr Just 


III 


Bibliothéque Municipale de Rouen 
Fonds Girardin—Autographes N° 802-804. 
Au Q* Général 4 Marchienne au Pont 
le 3 messidor I’an 2° de la république francaise 
une, indivisible et démocratique. 
[June 21, 1794] 
Les ReprésENTANS DU PEUPLE, 
Priés L’ArMEE 
du nord, DE LA MosELLg, et des ardennes!® 


a leurs collégues" Richard et Choudieu prés l’armée du Nord. 


8 On October 17, 1793, Saint-Just was dispatched to the Army of the Rhine as a rep- 
resentative-on-mission (F.-A. Aulard [ed.], Recueil des actes du comité de salut public 
[26 vols.; Paris, 1889-1923], VII, 464). The colleagues to whom he addressed this la- 
conic note from Strasbourg were some of his fellow-representatives in the department of 
Pas-de-Calais, most probably Claude-Hilaire Laurent and the notorious Joseph Lebon. 
Laurent and Lebon were to make Arras the center of their activities for several weeks 
following November 1, a fact which Saint-Just, as a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, might well know in advance (Aulard, op. cit., VIII, 23, 91, 100, 124). No other 
(indisputable) letter from Saint-Just to either of these men has been found, but 
friendly letters addressed by Lebon to Saint-Just during the months that followed are 
printed in E. B. Courtois, Rapport fait au nom de la commission chargée de l' examen des 
papiers trouvés chez Robespierre et ses complices (Paris, an III [1795], pp. 266-72). 

* This curt invitation to despoil one of the rarest architectural monuments of Arras 
is significant because it contradicts the view frequently expressed that the Robespierr- 
ists frowned upon vandalism and particularly the desecration of churches. This view 
requires modification. Saint-Just did not hesitate, while in Alsace, to order the destruc- 
tion of the statues and images that ornamented the “‘temples,” and the confiscation of 
the altar vessels. Some of the broadsides to this effect, issued in his name, are preserved 
in the President White Library, Cornell University (4163 C21), and the text of them is 
reproduced by Vellay, (Zurres completes de Saint-Just, I, 150. 

10 From April 29 to June 26, 1794, Saint-Just was on mission to the Armies of the 
North—the Moselle and the Ardennes. Two colleagues, Guyton and Gillet, signed this 
letter with him. Louis-Bernard Guyton de Morveau (1737-1816) was the famous chem- 


(Footnotes continued on facing page) 
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Nous avons appris, cher(s] collégue[s], avec une satisfaction bien vive la 
nouvelle de la prise d’Ypres."* Nous espérons ne pas tarder 4 vous annoncer 
celle de charleroi; les batteries sont dressées; on place l’artillerie; aujourd’hui 
le feu doit commencer. 

Hier et aujourd’hui l’armée a fait des mouvemens sur Seneffe, sur les quatre 
bras et Sombret." L’ennemi ne s’y est pas trouvé, il paroit s’étre éloigné de 
nous: la bataille du 28" lui a couté cher; il est douteux qu’il veuille en risquer 
une seconde qui pourroit lui étre plus fatale encore.” 

Salut, fraternité. 
St Just L. B. Guyton Gruuer 


ist, elected to the National Convention by the department of the Céte d’Or. On 
June 26, at Fleurus, Guyton made the first balloon ascension attempted during a battle 
for purposes of military reconnaissance. Pierre-Malthurin Gillet (1762-95), was deputy 
to the Convention for the department of Morbihan. 

1 Joseph-Charles Richard (1752-1834) was a deputy to the National Convention for 
the department of the Sarthe, and Pierre-René Choudieu (1761-1838) for the depart- 
ment of Maine-et-Loire. 

12 Ypres was captured by the Army of the North on 29 prairial (June 17, 1794). 

13 Between June 18 and June 22, Jourdan evidently pushed his outposts beyond 
Ligny to Sombreffe and Quatre Bras, over ground where fortune, exactly twenty-one 
years later, was finally to forsake the revolutionary armies in the Waterloo campaign. 

14Qn 28 prairial (June 16, 1794) the French forces under Jourdan, after an initial 
reverse, recrossed the Sambre and commenced the investment of Charleroi. 


46 This prophecy that a further engagement would prove fatal to the allied armies 
was speedily justified. On June 26 Coburg attempted to relieve Charleroi, unaware that 
the city had capitulated the day before. Defeated in a twelve-hour struggle, the allies 
withdrew; and this battle of Fleurus freed France from further threat of invasion and 
ended the only possible excuse for the Terror. The repercussion of this victory which 
Saint-Just helped to win hurled both him and Robespierre to the guillotine one month 
later. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


[ ig the memories of the Great War have ceased to live in the 
minds of men and the conflict has been reduced to the status of a 
historical episode, controversy will no doubt continue to rage as to 

the responsibility for the catastrophe. Some of the belligerent governments 

have not yet completed the publication of documents from their archives,! so 
that a definitive judgment on many points is still out of the question. Never- 

theless, it is not without interest from time to time to bring together in a 

single notice some of the more important and representative books (since its 

establishment in 1929 this Journal has listed 316 titles). For this article two 

German books, one French, two English, and one Hungarian have been 

selected; one American book, on a somewhat specialized aspect of the prob- 

lem, has also been included. Four of the writers are university teachers, one 
is a veteran journalist, another a propagandist, and the last a man of letters. 

In the case of the English and French selections, books have been chosen 

which, because of the position of their authors, probably voice the prevailing 

opinion in those countries. For, in spite of the effort of many conscientious 
historians to study the question as a historical problem, the question remains 
too acute a political issue in the Europe of 1934 to be considered with com- 
plete dispassionateness. How true this is, is revealed by five of the seven books 
under review. Their authors have read deeply in the voluminous documents 
and the myriad memoirs of individuals and are familiar with the controversial 
literature. Yet the conclusions which they reach are essentially the same as 
they would have drawn if they had written in August, 1914. The vast store 
of information made available since 1918 has not altered the conviction of 
each that the cause of his country was just. Indeed each can cite the docu- 
ments of the other side to prove his points and passes over inconvenient evi- 
dence against his case on his own side. So it is altogether probable that the 
war of words will continue to be fought for an indefinite period with as much 
vigor and zeal as was the war of men and steel. 

The elaborate treatise-by Professor Hermann Oncken,? of the University 

1 The German and Austrian collections are complete; the British will probably be 
finished in 1935; at the present rate of publication the French will need at least another 
six or seven years. No Italian, Serbian, or Belgian documents have as yet appeared, 


although the first two have been announced. A Russian collection for the first half of 
1914 is now available but has not been used in any of the books here under review. 

2 Das Deutsche Reich und die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges. By HERMANN ONCKEN. 
2 vols. (“Der grosse Krieg,” Vols. VI and VII.) Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1933. Pp. 870. 
Rm. 42. Professor Oncken served as professor of history in the University of Chicago in 
1905-6. 
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of Berlin, is the most pretentious effort of German historiography to explain 
the origins of the war. Brandenburg’s Von Bismarck zum Weltkriege (1924) 
and Lutz’s Die europdische Politik in der Julikrise 1914 (1930), admirable as 
they were, did not tell the whole story, for the scope of each was limited. 
Herr Oncken begins with the beginning by analyzing the position of Germany 
in European politics from the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire to 
the creation of the German Empire in 1871 (pp. 1-119). If his treatment is 
generally conventional, the contrast is effectively drawn between the universal 
claims of the old empire which kept it forever weak and divided and the 
limited objectives of Bismarck’s policy which gave the new empire strength 
and cohesion. The evolution of Bismarck’s system of alliance can then be 
seen in the proper historical perspective (pp. 123-352), and this accomplished, 
the author can proceed to study in more detail what happened after 1890. 
Thus, artistically the book is eminently satisfactory, for while the emphasis 
is laid on the more immediate antecedents of 1914, the long-time forces are 
not lost from view, and at the end the reader feels that the German case has 
been set forth fully and authoritatively. Another merit of Herr Oncken’s 
book is that he does not confine himself to diplomatic transactions. One of 
his best chapters is devoted to the political forces in the German Empire, and 
he likewise pauses from time to time to examine the economic situation and 
link it up with foreign policy. On the personal side he is not so thoroughgoing, 
for although William I and Bismarck are clearly drawn, the personalities of 
William II, Biilow, Bethmann, and Tirpitz are hinted at from time to time 
rather than analyzed with care. The style is readable and there are not too 
many footnotes. 

Herr Oncken’s thesis is the usual German one that France was determined 
to have revenge for 1870—he accepts in full the arguménts of 1871 for the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, in spite of the admission that “the living gen- 
eration in Alsace did not wish to sever the political tie which bound it to 
France” (p. 118)—and that Russia was equally bent on destroying both 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary. Great Britain, it is argued, long refused to 
grant Germany the recognition which was her due—hence the colonial 
squabbles of the eighties and nineties, rejected, out of unwarranted suspicion, 
the German alliance when it was offered to her, later sought this alliance but 
on impossible terms, and finally invented and pursued Einkreisungspolitik— 
“‘what is not to be proved by chapter and verse from the documents speaks 
eloquently out of the purposeful trend of her political action” (p. 669). Herr 
Oncken notes that the famous Russian army order of 1912 providing that 
mobilization should be regarded as synonymous with the opening of hostilities 
against the Central Powers was issued on the very day when the Balkan 
alliance was signed (he does not, however, mention the recall of this order in 
November, 1912). He has also brought together certain scattered British 
and French documents, according to which the French military authorities 
in April, 1911, on the eve of the march to Fez, sought an understanding with 
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the British “‘on the form which a common action should take in the event of a 
war between France and Germany” (p. 687); this appeal was supported by 
the British ambassador in Paris (p. 689), and on July 20 Sir Henry Wilson, 
the director of military operations at the British war office, came to terms with 
General Foch (p. 701). The British presumably would not agree with Herr 
Oncken that a “military convention” was concluded, but the latter’s remark 
about the political activity of Wilson and other British soldiers from 1906 on 
(pp. 714-17) suggests that the subject merits further investigation. Herr 
Oncken also plays up the anti-German sentiments of Sir Eyre Crowe and Sir 
Arthur Nicolson as revealed in the recent volumes of the British documents. 
One wonders, however, whether the influence of these officials was so great 
as is generally assumed; at any rate, Harold Nicolson has testified in his life 
of his father that in the year before the war, there was a certain coolness 
between Sir Arthur and Sir Edward Grey. 

Naturally Herr Oncken marshals all the evidence that he can find to prove 
the hostility of the Entente Powers and therefore quotes from jingo news- 
papers and chauvinistic writers, including Danilevsky and Dostoyevsky, 
when it suits his purpose. But apart from a somewhat causal reference to the 
Pan-German League and General von Bernhardi (pp. 710-11), the reader 
would never suppose that Germany also had her hothead pamphleteers and 
fire-eating journalists whose reckless and provocative utterances caused in- 
tense and constant concern in the Entente countries and contributed not a 
little to that suspicion of German policy of which Herr Oncken so often com- 
plains. How far evidence from newspapers is a reliable index of public opinion 
or guide to public policy is an open question, but if it is introduced at all, the 
citations should not be from one side only. 

Herr Oncken is certainly not afraid to criticize the conduct of German pol- 
icy, more particularly under Biilow. The refusal of the Russian overture in 
1902 (p. 530), the Moroccan action of 1905 (pp. 568, 572, 578), the decision 
to support Austria in the Bosnian annexation (p. 628), and the despatch of 
the so-called ultimatum to Russia in March, 1909 (p. 646), are all questioned. 
The worst blunder was the refusal in 1908 to open negotiations with England 
for a limitation of naval armaments (pp. 619, 621); Oncken aptly remarks that 
the problem was handled as a technical rather than as a political issue (p. 
649). Yet he seems unable to realize, or at least unwilling to admit, that re- 
sentment at the methods of German diplomacy, from Bismarck to Bethmann, 
had as much to do with the formation and consolidation of the Triple Entente 
as did the dislike of Germany’s power and position in the world, and he is 
finally reduced to the somewhat lame argument that the use of warlike meth- 
ods in diplomatic negotiations cannot be interpreted as proof of warlike policy 
(p. 567), because German policy was essentially pacific. The practical ap- 
plication of the argument may be seen in Herr Oncken’s treatment of Bis- 
marck’s policy toward France. He admits that in 1875 Bismarck allowed the 
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idea of preventive war to appear in his diplomatic manceuvers (p. 153) and in 
1887 overemphasized the danger to Germany from France (p. 312). Never- 
theless Bismarck’s aim was not war but peace, so Herr Oncken asserts, with 
the contemporary evidence now available before him. But how could the 
French and British at that time know that Moltke used language which was 
not authorized (pp. 148, 152) or that Bismarck confided to the Prussian 
minister of war in January, 1887, that he did not desire war with France (p. 
306)? Similarly in 1905 Biilow managed to convey the impression that he was 
not averse to war, and it may be noted that Herr Oncken, although he makes 
use of Biilow’s memoirs, fails to quote the passage in which the then chancellor 
admits, even boasts, that he deliberately let the situation develop almost to 
the point of war. 

If the book is full of shrewd observations and keen interpretations, it is 
not free from significant omissions and distortions. For example, the other- 
wise excellent account of the Anglo-German discussion for an alliance in 1899 
does not mention Biilow’s speech in the Reichstag in which Chamberlain’s 
speech at Leicester was disavowed (pp. 499-500). Similarly, while William 
II’s declaration of 1904 is quoted to prove that Germany had no territorial 
ambitions in Morocco (p. 567), nothing is said about the ambitions cherished 
by the German foreign office (Grosse Politik, XVII, 255, 359; XX, 352), which 
was much annoyed by the Emperor’s action. The Anglo-Belgian military con- 
versations of 1906 are condemned as a breach of Belgian neutrality because 
“the great plan of Schlieffen, which provided for the deployment [Aufmarsch] 
of the right wing opposite the Belgian frontier, did not contemplate that 
Germany would first violate Belgian neutrality, but left the breach to the 
other side” (p. 592). No authority is given for this statement, which runs 
counter to all that is known about the Schlieffen plan. Equally misleading is 
the charge that the French government on February 21, 1912, sanctioned 
Joffre’s plan for an offensive through Belgium (p. 712). The French govern- 
ment did not agree to the plan, and Joffre subsequently gave it up. Relying 
on a despatch of Izvolsky in December, 1912 Herr Oncken ascribes the failure 
of the Anglo-German negotiations of 1912 to the intervention of Poincaré 
(p. 724), whereas the British and French documents leave no doubt that the 
British government had definitively rejected the German demand before the 
action of the French premier. In support of his contention that in the autumn 
of 1912 France was eager for war, Oncken quotes the well-known telegram 
of Izvolsky, according to which Poincaré said that “if Russia goes to war, 
France will do the same” (p. 750), but omits any mention of the correction 
which Poincaré insisted upon when Izvolsky showed him the telegram. 

Herr Oncken is hardly fair to Izvolsky in the matter of the Bosnian annexa- 
tion. While it is true that the Russian minister in February, 1908, urged a 
vigorous policy in the Near East based on Anglo-Russian military action (p. 
611), this was rejected by the council of ministers; furthermore, it was not this 
scheming of Izvolsky which put an end to the Austro-Russian entente in the 
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Balkans, but Aehrenthal’s securing the concession for the Sandjak railway. 
The agreement of 1897 between the rival powers did not recognize Austria’s 
“right,” as Herr Oncken calls it, to annex Bosnia at an opportune moment 
(p. 623); the Russian government expressly declared that the question was 
one of international interest, and therefore Izvolsky, in his conversations with 
Aehrenthal at Buchlau, stipulated that their understanding would have to be 
ratified by a conference, which Herr Oncken does not mention (p. 624). 
Oncken also ascribes Izvolsky’s subsequent change of front to his disappoint- 
ment at not securing from Grey approval for the opening of the Straits (p. 
625), whereas it has long been known that Izvolsky in Paris received peremp- 
tory orders from St. Petersburg not to recognize the Austrian annexation. 

In his short chapter on the crisis of July, 1914, Herr Oncken concedes that 
the German diplomatic performance was poor (pp. 793, 823), in particular 
that the idea of localizing the Austro-Serbian conflict “‘has, in the world situa- 
tion of 1913-14, to be designated as a serious error of political judgment” (p. 
795), and that if Bethmann and Jagow thought the Austrian ultimatum too 
¢ stiff, the German government “ought then, in all circumstances, immediately 
to have stipulated that it be consulted about the handling of the Serbian 
reply” (p. 804). These criticisms are sound enough; but Herr Oncken is as- 
suredly wrong when he says that in the conversations of July 5 and July 6, 
Germany “did not intend to give [Austria] carte blanche for her action against 
Serbia” (p. 791), and he is discreetly silent about the pressure exerted by 
Berlin on Vienna from July 25 to 27 to speed up the ¢:laration of war and 
the opening of hostilities, just as he omits to mention the telegrams of Moltke 
to Conrad on July 30. Throughout this chapter the impression is left that 
Herr Oncken finds it difficult to make out a strong case for Germany, and he 
tries accordingly to throw the final responsibility on Great Britain. Thus he 
writes (p. 814): “From the moment when the outbreak of a great war became 
even only probable, [Grey] did not consider it his task to avert this probability 
—which he could have done—or even to diminish it, but he was disposed to 
let things take their course and urge England to take an active part in it.” 
Undoubtedly, Grey believed that England should join in the war, but it is a 
travesty on the evidence to contend that he did not do everything in his 
power, according to his lights, to prevent the outbreak of the war. 

A picture of the European system in deep contrast to that offered by Pro- 
fessor Oncken is provided by Mr. J. A. Spender,* the distinguished British 
journalist and publicist. In essence, Oncken describes the effort of Germany 
to play the game of power-politics and regrets, not the game, but the failure , 
to win it. Spender, on the other hand, regards the game as bad and thinks it 
bound, in the long run, to ruin the winner as well as the loser. The German 
would no doubt insist that it was easier for England, having pursued power- 
politics successfully for two centuries, to exhibit some traits of virtue than for 





3 Fifty years of Europe. A study in pre-war documents. By J. A. SPENDER. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1933. Pp. 436. $5.00. 
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Germany to discard the mailed fist; the Englishman admits that his rulers 
have not always followed the precepts of Gladstone, to whom “the Ten Com- 
mandments were absolute in the field of politics, domestic or foreign’’ (p. 
60). Mr. Spender’s defense of British sea power (pp. 145-150) can be coun- 
tered by the necessity of Germany, lying in the center of Europe, to be able 
to defend herself against a coalition of hostile neighbors. But obviously there 
can be little in common between a German nationalist and a British Liberal, 
however objectively each applies himself to a study of the available docu- 
ments. What gives Mr. Spender’s book its peculiar value is that as the friend 
of Gladstone and Grey and the biographer of Campbell-Bannermann and 
Asquith, he is the person best qualified to expound British policy of the pre- 
war years as it appeared to those who directed it; moreover, his long experi- 
ence as a journalist has given him a sense of the realities of politics and a 
personal acquaintance with European statesmen which is invaluable. 

Mr. Spender divides his book into five sections: “German security and 
French isolation,” 1871-88; ““The great divide,” 1888-94; “The British cast- 
ing vote,” 1894-1904; “Reprisals and rehearsals,” 1904-11; “Finale,” 1911- 
14. His analysis of Bismarck is more in line with that of the late J. V. Fuller 
than of Oncken or Langer, for he emphasizes the great chancellor’s entire lack 
of scruple toward Austria and Russia, hs tortuous and bullying methods, and 
his vindictiveness. Admitting that ‘“‘on its own ground Bismarck’s statecraft 
was incomparable,” for “‘to the skill of the conjurer he added a deep sagacity 
which made the practice of power-politics relatively safe in his hands” (p. 
127), Mr. Spender concludes that “‘in all essentials the game was played out 
when he departed,” for “he had instructed his neighbours so well in the arts 
and crafts of real politics as to make it all but certain that they would one day 
practise these German methods against Germany” (p. 128). He suggests 
that it was not a parliamentary difficulty which led Salisbury, as he alleged, 
to reject Bismarck’s offer of an alliance in 1889, for parliament would have ac- 
cepted any scheme of foreign policy recommended by Salisbury and Harting- 
ton, but suspicion of Bismarck and the new German Emperor (p. 119). Mr. 
Spender also discounts Professor Langer’s view that the Anglo-French tension 
over Siam in 1893 contributed powerfully to the formation of the Franco- 
Russian alliance: 

This is a plausible reconstruction from the documents, but, having followed those 
incidents somewhat closely on the British side, I cannot think it to be a correct state- 
ment of the facts..... The Siamese incident turned out to be merely the bétise of a 
junior officer which was ended by a suitable apology from his commanding officer; and 
the British government .... certainly had none of the designs attributed to it by its 
continental neighbours, and was genuinely astonished to learn that it was supposed to 
have behaved with pusillanimity in declining a French challenge [p. 138]. 


The remaining three sections of the book provide, not so much a survey 
of European diplomacy from 1894 to 1914, as the title might imply, as a narra- 
tive of British policy in relation to Germany, and not a complete narrative at 
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that. The convention of 1898 concerning the Portuguese colonies is mentioned 
only in a footnote, and the negotiations of 1901 are disposed of, none too well, 
in a page; there is no account of the dispute over the Bagdad Railway, of the 
Anglo-Russian convention of 1907, or of the colonial and Turkish agreements 
of 1914; what is said about the Haldane mission of 1912 is much too simple. 
German critics would certainly complain that almost nothing is said about 
that they consider the unwarranted anti-German prejudices of Sir Eyre Crowe 
and Sir Arthur Nicolson or about the reluctance of Grey and his advisers to 
offend Russia. But precisely because he concentrates on the main issue, as it 
seemed to the British, of the German navy and the threat of German pre- 
ponderance in Europe, his book does provide the essential explanation of 
British policy. Mr. Spender insists that British ministers firmly believed that, 
as they said, they had retained a free hand to decide their policy in the hour 
of crisis (pp. 385-86), but concedes that continental statesmen, German and 
French alike, did not, and could not have been expected to, believe this. Of 
Grey he writes: 

Grey is one of the few men of whom it can be said with truth that there was no guile 
in him. His own officials thought there was too little, and were always warning him 
against the traps and snares which they saw, or thought they saw, being set for him by 
his opponents in Europe [p. 295]. 


The discrepancy between this characterization and the devastating portrait 
drawn by Hermann Lutz is a measure of the gulf that separates British and 
German writing on the origins of the war. Yet it must not be supposed that 
Mr. Spender does nothing but follow the beaten track. He accords to King 
Edward VII a greater share in the active work of British diplomacy (pp. 254— 
57) than his fellow-countrymen are generally disposed to admit, and on the 
much-debated question of the Anglo-French military conversations of 1906 
he pungently says: 

Complaints were made in after days by certain members of the cabinet that they 
were not officially informed of these proceedings, but it has never been seriously sug- 
gested that anything else could have been done, unless the new cabinet were prepared 
to go back on the policy of their predecessors, and tell the French plainly that they could 
in no circumstances look for material support from this country. That would in effect 
have been a return to the policy of splendid isolation in far more difficult and dangerous 
circumstances than when it had been discarded [p. 261]. 


In spite of certain defects and omissions. Mr. Spender’s book is an honest one, 
and its attractive style should ensure it a large public.‘ 

Mr. Spender remarks that “all through these years the Kaiser and Tirpitz 
persisted in thinking that the Anglo-German estrangement was due not to the 
German fleet but to British jealousy of German trade rivalry,” and recognizes 
that Joseph Chamberlain’s agitation for tariff reform superficially justified 


‘The “revisionist” view of pre-war diplomacy, which has made little headway in 
England, is set forth by Sir Raymond Beazley, The road to ruin in Europe, 1890-1914 
(London, 1932). 
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their belief (p. 236). An intensive study of the Anglo-German trade rivalry 
has in fact long been needed, so that the recent book by Dr. Ross J. S. Hoff- 
man of New York University,® deserved a warm welcome, although it studies 
the problem exclusively from the British side. From the statistical publica- 
tions of the British government, consular reports, parliamentary papers, and 
a host of periodical articles, he has collected voluminous data showing the 
character and extent of British trade, the nature and degree of German com- 
petition, and the reaction of the British public. So wide has been the sweep 
of his researches that this laborious work will not have to be done again. The 
years from 1870 to 1880 marked “the great divide” between the world-wide 
trade supremacy of Great Britain and the challenge offered to this supremacy 
by other nations, more particularly Germany and in a lesser degree the United 
States. By the latter date Englishmen had become aware of sharp competi- 
tion, not only abroad, but also at home, and met it with an attitude on the 
one hand of complacency and confidence that the danger was not serious, and 
on the other hand of irritation with what were considered the unorthodox and 
unfair methods of foreigners (pp. 26, 45). In Mr. Hoffman’s opinion, the 
opening of the Suez Canal cut the ground from under the feet of British 
middlemen who had previously distributed colonial products to Europe and 
America (p. 71). As is well known, the Merchandise Marks Act of 1887 did 
not greatly help the situation, and the interest which the foreign office was 
bestirred to take in the promotion of British trade was not very effective, for 
while it duly collected and circulated information, it refused to use the prestige 
of the British government to assist traders, as continental governments were 
always ready to do. With meticulous care Mr. Hoffman traces the story of 
German competition with British trade in all parts of the world down to 1914, 
a competition which involved shipping and the export of capital as well as 
trade. Englishmen were not left in ignorance of the reasons why their trade, 
although it continued to increase steadily, was slipping when compared with 
that of Germany, for the press, politicians, and business men harped on the 
subject continuously (cf. especially chap. vi, “National alarm”). Antiquated 
methods of production and distribution, lack of initiative and imagination, 
high railway and shipping rates, the inaction of government—these and many 
other causes placed the British trader at a disadvantage. By 1914 Germany 
had forged considerably ahead of Great Britian in the markets of continental 
Europe, had become a serious competitor outside of Europe, but had not 
greatly injured the British within the British Empire or displaced them in 
South America. On the other hand, British shipping had withstood the 
German assault with marked success (p. 219). If there is nothing particularly 
new about these conclusions, Mr. Hoffman has supported them with a wealth 
of evidence which leaves nothing to be desired. 

The most important chapter of the book is the last, in which Mr. Hoffman 

5 Great Britain and the German trade rivalry, 1875-1914. By Ross J. S. Horrman, 
Pu.D. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. Pp. 363. $3.50. 
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discusses the question whether Great Britain went to war in 1914 to ruin a 
prosperous commercial competitor, as the Germans contended during the war. 
The argument, in its baldest form, is rejected: ‘No evidence whatever has 
been unearthed to indicate or even to excite a rational suspicion of a con- 
spiracy of interests in Britain to reduce Germany for purposes of economic 
gain” (p. 277); the fact is noted that business interests in Britain were gen- 
erally opposed to any such trial of strength. But Mr. Hoffman believes that 
“the idea of an ultimate and virtually inevitable conflict with Germany was 
most assuredly born in Great Britain, and it appears to have sprung in large 
measure from a recognition of Germany’s rivalry in commerce” (p. 279). 
Surely the idea was not “born” in Britain, for Treitschke was enunciating it 
in Germany long before Englishmen thought of trade as a possible cause of 
conflict with Germany. Mr. Hoffman also suggests that “it was not mere 
coincidence” that the years 1884-88 and 1894-98, when German trade com- 
petition was much discussed in England, “were also featured by strained 
relations between the British and German governments” (p. 280). This is not 
altogether correct, for the colonial difficulties of 1884 were soon patched up, 
and in the Balkan crisis of 1885-88 Salisbury and Bismarck worked together 
very well. But it is probably true to say that the hostility to Germany which 
was being manifested in England by the end of the last century was closely 
connected with commercial jealousy, although this was certainly not the only 
cause. Furthermore as Mr. Hoffman observes (pp. 283-93), the agitation for 
tariff reform was based on the necessity of protection against Germany, and 
he is of the opinion that the fear of losing British markets was “unquestion- 
ably one of the great dynamic reasons for Germany’s vigorous navalism and 
imperialism” (p. 295), while the British resented the German navy because 
it might be used to promote German and damage British commerce (pp. 301- 
2). Finally, he argues that British fear of German domination of the Low 
Countries grew out of the highly successful German commercial penetration 
of Belgium and Holland (pp. 295-300). His final verdict reads: ‘““The British 
government may stand acquitted of making war for the ends of trade, but 
that the anti-German orientation of the British mind and British world 
policy sprang chiefly from the great economic competition seems incontro- 
vertibly proved” (p. 304). 

To deny that commercial jealousy was involved in the Anglo-German 
quarrel would be absurd, but Mr. Hoffman goes too far when he pictures 
Germanophobia in England as universal. The Liberal party, which was in 
power from 1906 to the outbreak of war, was pretty free from this state of 
mind, and sought an understanding with Germany (whether by the proper 
methods is beside the point); the business elements, though they did not like 
the Germans, clung as a class to free trade. Anti-German feeling in England 
was deepest in Conservative circles and reflected the noisy patriotism of the 
landed aristocracy and the fighting services. To say that “the enmity of 
Germany was a fixed idea in the British public mind, and remained an un- 
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shaken and insuperable obstacle to any far-reaching accord between the two 
nations” (p. 282) is an exaggeration. The co-operation of the British and 
German governments in the Balkan crisis of 1912-13, the negotiation of the 
African and Turkish agreements in 1914, and the acceptance, if indeed tempo- 
rary, of a 3:2 ratio in the building of battleships had profoundly altered the 
situation, and in both countries the improvement in relations was recognized 
and welcomed. In 1914 the inevitable war was no longer considered inevitable 
by either Englishmen or Germans. 

If the Great War was inevitable, it was, in the opinion of most historians, 
because of the hopeless state of affairs in the Near East, more especially be- 
cause of the conflict between Austrian and Russian imperialism. So far as the 
former is concerned, it is usually examined from the point of view of Vienna 
and the Habsburg dynasty, although of course the consequences of the 
Magyarizing policy of the Hungarian government are not neglected. Pro- 
fessor Eugene Horvath, of the University of Budapest, has therefore rendered 
a useful service by presenting the matter from a Hungarian point of view.® 
His two main theses are that from the beginning of the twentieth century 
Russia and Serbia were plotting the destruction of the Dual Monarchy, and 
that Hungary was not responsible for the policy pursued by the Ballplatz. 
On the first point he refers repeatedly to unpublished documents of the 
Hungarian government from 1909 on relating to the Serbian agitation in 
Hungary, and accuses Serbia of ingratitude for the assistance given to the 
Serb elements in Croatia against the Croats (pp. 19-20). For some reason he 
speaks of Izvolsky having “promised Bosnia and Herzegovina to Serbia’”’ in 
October, 1908 (p. 33), whereas it is notorious that the Russian minister had 
traded the provinces to Aehrenthal for the opening of the Straits. A useful 
list is provided (p. 39) of promises made by Russia to Rumania and Serbia 
at the expense of Hungary between October, 1911, and December, 1913, and 
the argument is put forward that Russian, Rumanian, and Serbian troops were 
transferred to the Austro-Hungarian frontiers in the spring of 1914, in order 
to facilitate revolutions within the Dual Monarchy, which would be organized 
in Russia, Rumania, and Serbia, but carried out by Austro-Hungarian sub- 
jects (p. 44). As examples of this policy the great Ruthenian trial at M4r- 
maros-Sziget and the bomb explosion at Debreczen in 1914 are cited (pp. 
45-49). 

As for Hungary’s lack of responsibility for the policy of the Ballplatz, 
Professor Horvath states that the annexation of Bosnia was not discussed by 
the Hungarian government until the evening of October 3, 1908, when the 
news had already leaked out in Paris, and that “according to the minutes of 
the cabinet council, the Hungarian government regarded the annexation as an 
infraction of the Berlin Treaty and resolved that the responsibility should rest 

6 Responsibility of Hungary for the war. By Professor Eugene HorvAra, Px.D. 
(“Publications of the Hungarian Frontier Readjustment League,” Vol. VIII.) Buda- 
pest: Sarkany Printing Co., 1933. Pp. 99. 
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entirely with the Dual foreign minister and not with the Hungarian govern- 
ment” (p. 30); the text of the minutes cited in the footnote does not, however, 
support this interpretation. Since the minutes of the council were not signed 
by Francis Joseph until March 22, 1909, Mr. Horvath thinks that they were 
kept back by Aehrenthal until the crisis was practically over. When Tisza 
proposed that the Monarchy conclude an alliance with Bulgaria, “in Vienna 
it was desired as an excuse for an invasion of Serbia, and in Budapest as a 
means of checking aggression on the part of Rumania” (p. 41)—an interesting 
observation, for which no proof is offered. Mr. Horvath tries desperately to 
show that Tisza opposed the war policy of Berchtold in July, 1914, to the 
bitter end, and cites as evidence the reassuring speeches which Tisza delivered 
to the Hungarian parliament on July 15 and 22, as well as the reservations 
which he insisted upon at the joint ministerial council of July 19 (pp. 55-58). 
It is of course possible that Tisza yielded to Berchtold against his better 
judgment, though that was not the testimony of the German ambassador in 
Vienna; but yield he did, and by accepting the ultimatum and making it 
more severe he assumed co-responsibility with Berchtold for the conse- 
quences. Professor Horvath’s arguments are quite unconvincing. Students 
of the crisis will nonetheless find useful what he calls “A Hungarian White 
Book of 1914” (pp. 81-98), a summary of all the documents in the various 
official collections which in any way relate to Hungary. 

The abiding interest in the crisis of July, 1914, is attested by the publication 
of three books within the last year. Though of no consequence as a piece of 
historical writing, the little book by Mr. E. F. Benson,’ a well-known man of 
letters, recaptures the atmosphere of the fateful month as it was reflected by 
the experiences of an educated man. Mr. Benson returned to England from 
Capri shortly after the murder at Sarayevo, and indulged in a normal round 
of visits and social activities. Although rather upset by the news of the Austro- 
Serbian rupture which appeared in the papers of Monday, July 27, he made 
arrangements on Wednesday the 29th for the shipment of some household 
goods to Capri on August 10! On Friday, July 31, he went to visit friends in 
the country near London, and the description of the houseparty, which began 
with golf and bridge and ended with complete concentration on the probabil- 
ity, if not the necessity, of war, is capitally done. Returning to London on 
August 4, Mr. Benson dined at his club and started home in a taxi about 
eleven o’clock by way of the Mall. The dense crowds in front of Buckingham 
Palace made progress impossible. “I paid my fare and proceeded on foot, 
hoping to be able to thread my way through the block. Instantly I no longer 
wanted to do so, but only to be a unit in those thousands” (p. 166). 

Mr. Benson interlards the narrative of his personal adventures with some 
account of the diplomatic transactions. It is full of minor mistakes, although 


7 The outbreak of war, 1914. By E. F. Benson. (“Great occasions.”) London: 
Peter Davies, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 169. 5s. 
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he has used reliable secondary accounts, but they do not matter. Only one 
point calls for comment. He states that when returning to England early in 
July, he had bought a paper in Paris in which he read that on July 5 the 
German Emperor “had held a conference with his chancellor, bis naval and 
military advisers, and the Austrian ambassador, and had then rejoined his 
yacht again” (p. 17). As the name of the paper is not given, it is impossible 
to check this statement, but it sounds very dubious, for the consultations at 
Potsdam on that fateful day were a closely guarded secret. More likely, Mr. 
Benson, knowing now that those conferences took place, has imagined that he 
read about them at the time. 

Mr. Benson expresses no opinion on the question of responsibility for the 
crash. Not so Herr Kurt Jagow,® who “acquits” Germany of responsibility in 
the most thoroughgoing fashion. Leading off with an assertion of the com- 
plete complicity of the Serbian government in the murder at Sarayevo, he 
builds up the case against the Entente Powers in a manner worthy of Alfred 
von Wegerer, and appeals from the judgment of Versailles to “impartial his- 
tory” (p. 158). He adds little to either argument or knowledge. A hitherto 
unpublished telegram of Bethmann to the Emperor on June 28 reveals that in 
the opinion of the chancellor “the political consequences of this decree of fate 
[Sarayevo] will be of the greatest importance” (p. 25). Two telegrams of 
William IT to his aunt the Grand Duchess of Baden on July 30 and 31 show 
him as anxious for peace and disposed to hold England responsible for its 
maintenance (pp. 117-18). On July 30, when the Tsar proposed to send 
General Tatishchev to William with a personal letter, Sazonov is said to have 
gone personally to the railway station to stop him (p. 105). Grey is accused 
of lying to King George about the “misunderstanding” between himself and 
the German ambassador on August 1 (p. 121). Piquant, and not unimportant, 
details, if true. 

But has Herr Jagow himself written “impartial history”? That he can do so 
is shown by his account of the conversations of July 5 and 6. Unlike most 
German writers, he recognizes that the Austrian ambassador gave the German 
Emperor “verbal explanations [miindliche Erldéuterungen|” of the Austrian 
plan “to march into Serbia [in Serbien einzuriicken]” (p. 23); that Hoyos 
explained to the foreign office the plan for a surprise attack on Serbia without 
preliminary diplomatic action (p. 34); and that the statement of Bethmann 
to the Austrian ambassador on July 6 constituted “the official answer to the 
démarche of the cabinet of Vienna” (p. 38). Herr Jagow also admits that the 
legend of the “crown council” at Potsdam originated in Germany and was 
revived in 1917 in Germany, whence it spread to the rest of the world (pp. 
40-47).° 


8 Deutschland freigesprochen! Das Drama der 13 Tage im Urteil der Geschichte. By 
Kurt Jacow. Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 1933. Pp. 180. Rm. 2.85. 

® Herr Jagow published a study of “Der Potsdamer Kronrat” in Siiddeutsche Monats- 
hefte, XXV (1928), 775-846. 
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This objectivity is lamentably lacking when the author reaches July 23. 
Thus his summary of the Austrian ultimatum contains the explanation that 
the participation of Austrian officials in the suppression of agitation in Serbia 
was analogous to the Russian bureau de siireté in Paris, as if this were included 
in the ultimatum (p. 52), as it was not; on the Serbian reply, he quotes, not 
the contemporary verdict of William II and Bethmann that Serbia had very 
largely accepted the Austrian demands, but the later reserved judgment of 
ty M. Renouvin, and does not mention that Serbia proposed arbitration (p. 62). 
He also states that the Serbian reply was known neither to the Emperor nor 
to the German government on the afternoon of July 27 (p. 80), whereas the 
document was handed to the foreign office not later than noon. The account 
of the discussion at Potsdam that afternoon omits any reference to the state- 
ment of Falkenhayn’s biographer that it was decided “to fight the business 
through, cost what it might.” Herr Jagow then says that Bethmann “recom- 
mended” to Berchtold Grey’s suggestion that the Serbian reply be taken as a 
basis of negotiation (p. 81). Bethmann did nothing of the kind: he merely 
3 asked Berchtold’s opinion of it, and informed the Emperor that “‘it will be 
< Austria’s business to determine what to do about it.”” Not a word is said 
about the famous Szégyény telegram of July 27. Herr Jagow professes to find 
it “‘not understandable” why the German government on July 27, when, as 
he argues, it had begun to mediate, did not take some step to prevent the 
Austrian declaration of war against Serbia (p. 85). It is quite understandable 
if one notes, as Herr Jagow does not, that since July 25 Berlin had been press- 
i ing Vienna to declare war, in order to forestall proposals of mediation. On 
July 28, says Herr Jagow, Bethmann transmitted to Berchtold the Emperor’s 
ki proposal that Austria should occupy Belgrade until Serbia had fulfilled the 
q promises made in her reply of July 25 (p. 83); actually, Bethmann’s telegram 
. spoke of the fulfilment of the Austrian demands—something quite different 
from what William had suggested. Likewise Grey’s somewhat similar pro- 
posal of the next day is misrepresented, for it did not involve an occupation 
of Belgrade by Austria “‘until her demands had been fulfilled” (p. 83), but 
until the Powers could mediate. Incredible as it may seem, Herr Jagow, in 
his account of July 29 in Berlin, says nothing about the despatch of the ulti- 
matum to Belgium, while he passes over in complete silence the momentous 
events of July 30 in the German capital. Thoroughly misleading also is the 
statement that “between Germany and Austria-Hungary there existed no mili- 
tary convention, not even a binding agreement on the military leadership in 
the event of war” (p. 75). Shades of Conrad and Moltke! 

If the arrangements between Conrad and Moltke did not constitute a mili- 
tary convention, then it is surely incorrect to speak of the “conventions anglo- 
belges” of 1906 (p. 64) or the “Anglo-French military convention” of July, 
1911 (p. 65). Herr Jagow quotes Sazonov’s version of his conversation with 
Grey in September, 1912, according to which Grey declared that England was 
bound to France (p. 66), but omits Grey’s denial published in his memoirs. 
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With respect to the Grey-Cambon letters of November, 1912, he says: 
“France thereby received the assurance that in the event of an unprovoked 
attack by a third power or of something which threatened the general peace, 
she would find England by her side” (p. 66). The letters do not say this, and 
the British government certainly did not intend to say it, whatever the expec- 
tations of the French may have been. Nor is it correct that French interven- 
tion was primarily responsible for the failure of the 1912 negotiations for an 
Anglo-German non-aggression agreement (p. 69). Herr Jagow can hardly be 
expected to approve of British policy or to refrain from criticizing it, but he 
should get his facts straight. 

From the point of view of accuracy, the little book by Professor Camille 
Bloch,’ of the Sorbonne, who is also the director of the Bibliothéque et Musée 
de la Guerre at Vincennes, is much more satisfactory. Addressed not to 
specialists, but to lay readers, it provides a simple and readable narrative of 
what happened in July, 1914, as seen from the French point of view, and is 
perhaps a little more categorical than the older account by Renouvin. As a 
general rule, M. Bloch lets the documents speak for themselves, although on 
occasion he quotes effectively from Eugen Fischer or Hermann Lutz to show 
that his criticisms of German policy have been voiced by German writers. 
Following perhaps the example of Count Montgelas in his Leitfaden zur 
Kriegsschuldfrage, M. Bloch concludes with a series of propositions, twenty- 
one in number, which he then reduces to two phrased thus: 


1. Nothing has been found to indicate that, without the concerted initiatives of the 
governments of Vienna and Berlin and without the encouragements or incitations of 
Berlin at Vienna, this war would have broken out from the action of Serbia, Russia, 
France or England. 

2. The pacific dispositions of these Powers did not cease to be recognized by their 
adversaries up to the very end of the month of July, that is to say, that the latter had 
themselves, according to the expression of Bethmann-Hollweg, “‘set the dice rolling” 
[pp. 217-18]. 


These conclusions indicate how little impression the vast propaganda of the 
Germans and the occasional manifestos of the small “revisionist”’ school in 
France" have made upon the French historical profession. 

Two contributions to the great debate are offered by M. Bloch. In the 
first place, he rescues from obscurity an interview given by Nikola Pashich 
to a journalist in 1920 concerning his reasons for refusing the Austrian demand 
for the participation of Austrian officials in the investigation of the subversive 


10 Les causes de la guerre mondiale: précis historique. By Camitte Biocn. Paris: 
Paul Hartmann, 1933. Pp. 254. Fr. 12. 

The latest examples are René Gerin, Comment fut provoquée la guerre de 1914 
(Paris, 1931), in which the author continues single-handed the discussion with Poincaré 
which was published under the title Les responsabilités de la guerre (Paris, 1930), and 
Gustave Dupin (Ermenonville), M. Poincaré et la guerre de 1914 (Paris, 1931). 
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tendencies in Serbia.’* The Serbian premier feared the irruption of a host of 
Austrian officials “endowed with special privileges’ who would interfere in 
various branches of the Serbian government and create a situation that might 
easily lead to war. Pashich was also convinced that war would have come 
even if Serbia had accepted the ultimatum “without the least reservation” 
(pp. 84-85). M. Bloch’s second contribution relates to the conversations on 
July 30 between M. de Margerie, of the Quai d’Orsay, and Izvolsky, and 
between General Messimy, the French minister of war, and the Russian 
military attaché, according to which the French government, while officially 
urging Russia to give Germany no pretext for mobilization by her own pre- 
mature general mobilization, privately advised its ally to continue its military 
measures quietly. As a member of the commissions on the publication of the 
French documents, M. Bloch has had access to the archives, and he quotes a 
memorandum of Viviani, the premier, dated January 23, 1915, in which the 
latter recorded his recollection of Izvolsky’s showing him a report of the mili- 
tary attaché which explained how Messimy expected his suggestions to be 
carried out (pp. 131, 243). But as no details are given, the matter remains 
much where it was. M. Bloch also quotes an unpublished telegram of Viviani 
to St. Petersburg on the evening (8:40) of July 30 urging Sazonov, in case 
Austria rejected his formula of that morning, to find some other formula “de 
conversation et d’acommodement” (p. 132). 

It is to be regretted that M. Bloch has not faced certain issues squarely. In 
treating the Austro-Serbian antagonism his only reference to the Serbian agi- 
tation in Bosnia is the phrase “‘provocations serbes,” which he himself puts in 
quotation marks (p. 21), and he says nothing about Russian policy in the 
Balkans or Russian ambitions at the Straits. In the account of Sarayevo, the 
complicity of the Serbian government is declared not proved, but there is no 
discussion of the allegations of Lyuba Yovanovich (pp. 39-42). Finally, the 
attitude of Paléologue, the ambassador in St. Petersburg, which stands out so 
prominently in the telegrams of his British colleague Buchanan for July 24 
and 25, and his strange conduct in the matter of reporting on the Russian 
mobilization, are glossed over or passed by. M. Bloch makes out a strong 
case against the Central Powers, and he would have done better not to de- 
tract from its value by avoiding inconvenient questions. 


BEeRNADOTTE E. Scumitt 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The journalist was Léon Savidjian, who published the interview in an inconse- 
quential and tendentious pamphlet, Les origines et les responsabilités de la guerre mon- 
diale (Paris, 1932). 
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Martin Luther, Germany’s angry man. By Asram Lipsky. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1938. Pp. 305. $3.00. 


Readers who enjoy sparkling quotations, dramatic incidents, and interest- 
ing anecdotes will welcome Dr. Lipsky’s new biography of Luther. In reality 
it is not so much a biography as a collection of essays. The reader’s interest is 
stimulated by spicy chapter headings and the pages are sprinkled with phrases 
so clever that sometimes they are even flamboyant; for example, “salvation 
hawkers” and “heresy smellers.”” Whole chapters are devoted to such sensa- 
tional subjects as Luther’s ideas about Satan and Luther’s illnesses. The book 
reads very much like the report of a personal interview with the “most success- 
ful reformer of the day”’ by a staff writer for some American magazine. Conse- 
quently it has the merit of making Luther live. He becomes real. At the same 
time the author is careful to correct erroneous impressions about Luther by 
weaving into his tale many of the results of recent research. 

The style in which the book is written is terse and irregular rather than 
carefully constructed. Though it is simple and clear, it leaves the impression 
that reorganization and revision would have produced a smoother story. At 
the same time that it puts history into modern speech, it also descends to the 
use of ultra-modern slang and a bantering tone that is both misleading and 
offensive. 

One hesitates to criticize a book which is written with such evident devo- 
tion to its subject. As a piece of historical composition it has certain weak- 
nesses, however, that cannot be passed over. Although the author claims the 
distinction of being the first impartial biographer of Luther, his work is far 
from impartial. It is true that he does not hesitate to tell many of the un- 
favorable facts about the reformer. Nevertheless, Luther is his hero, almost 
his demigod, and Luther’s enemies are “unwelcome personages.” The bibli- 
ography is inadequate for a thorough study of the subject because it omits 
such great works as the edition of Luther’s letters by Enders et al., the bi- 
ography of Luther by Késtlin-Kawerau, and even the Corpus reformatorum. 
The lack of careful attention to chronology injures the book in many ways. 
One of the most peculiar features is the attempt to interpret Luther’s person- 
ality in the light of modern psychology; for example, his doctrine of justifiva- 
tion by faith is explained as a case of dual personality with Christ. The resuit 
is far from convincing and the author would have done much better here, as 
elsewhere, to have explained Luther in the light of his own time. Too much 
reliance is placed upon Luther’s own statements. Luther was frequently guilty 
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of exaggeration, and many of his utterances were so highly colored by poetry 
and mysticism that it is misleading to treat them as carefully considered state- 
ments of fact. There are some errors; for example, transubstantiation is de- 
fined as the change “‘of Christ’s body and spirit into the bread and wine”’ (p. 
202). 

This is not a book of historical scholarship: the bibliography is inadequate, 
there is no documentation, and the treatment of the subject is too brief. On 
the other hand, the work takes the reader into Luther’s life. You talk with 
him, travel with him, and face with him the problems of the Reformation. 


Hastincs EE.tis 
Onto WesLeYAN UNIVERSITY 





Italy and the Reformation to 1550. By G. K. Brown, M.A., Px.D., 
Fitzwilliam Hall, Cambridge; minister of Oak Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Accrington. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1933. Pp. 
324. 18s. 


It is quite as orthodox to distribute the annals of the Italian Reformation 
into chapters on the movements in the various political divisions as to focus 
the German movement on Luther, though it cannot be argued that Italy was 
more divided than Germany, nor that the cuius regio principle was stronger 
there. Dr. Brown preserves this geographical treatment perforce, since his 
modest purpose is to bring together the contributions of recent scholarship on 
a subject always treated that way. Yet he plainly intends to give meaning to 
the religious map; for in his introduction he indicates, along with a wish for 
more works of the type of Dr. Kidd’s Documents on the continental Reformation, 
as bases for independent judgment, his own growing interest in “psychological 
considerations.” By these he means a growing appreciation of the minds 
which could see the viewpoint of both sides, the “‘mediatizing theologians,” to 
whom he devotes his penultimate chapter. He appreciates that the bases of 
the Reformation are indigenous, for he omitted an original chapter i which 
apparently represented the movement as an attack on the papacy beginning 
abroad; and goes on to find the roots of the Italian Reformation in the “lay 
tradition,” or persistence of the idea of the Roman Empire, a support on which 
the papacy relied, as the continuator of Rome; and in the “rebel tradition” 
which undermined the papacy. Considering that the humanists were, in the 
main, attached to the papacy, he yet cites in evidence such vernacular writers 
as Pulci and Ariosto. And when he finds that the lawyers also supported the 
papacy, he forgets the sixteenth-century dictum, bonus jurisconsultus, malus 
christianus. The “rebel tendency” is the democratic one found in Italian hu- 
manists (i.e., vernacular writers), republican leaders like Arnaldo and Mar- 
siglio, the emancipation of women and the printing press. Here the Aldine 
Press is cited for its printing of the Bible. 
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This is a disarming work, its sincerity evident on every page. The bibliog- 
raphy, careless as is its form, displays wide acquaintance with authorities and 
printed sources. The author has a nice sense of language except perhaps in 
the use of “Servede” for Servet (pp. 77, 113). Congratulations are in order 
for the use of the form Butzer for the name of the Alsatian reformer. The 
reference to the letters of Valdés and Giulia Gonzaga in 1535-87 (p. 87) is 
surely a confusion with the correspondence of Valdés and Ercole Gonzaga, 
which Montesinos published in 1931. It is strange to speak of Vermigli’s part 
in the Italian Reformation as ended (p. 169) at the time of his flight from 
Italy, before the publication of any of his works. But the author may be said 
to be concerned not so much with Italy’s part in the Reformation as with the 
Reformation’s part in Italy. 

Dr. Brown’s work on the present theme has convinced him that two fur- 
ther studies would be well worth while—one on The Socinian theology and the 
other on The Italian mediatizing theologians. 


Freperic C. CuurcH 
UNIVERSITY oF IDAHO 





Le commerce francais a Séville et Cadix au temps des Habsbourg. Con- 
tribution a Vétude du commerce étranger en Espagne aux XVI* et 
XVII siécles. By ALBERT GrrArRD, ancien éléve de l’Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, ancien membre de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Hispa- 
niques, professeur agrégé d’histoire 4l’Ecole Turgot. (“Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Hispaniques,” Fasc. XVII.) Paris: 
E. de Boccard; Bordeaux: Féret & Fils, 1932. Pp. xxiv +607. 

La rivalité commerciale et maritime entre Séville et Cadix jusqu’a la fin 
du XVIII siécle. By AtBert Grrarv. (“Bibliothéque de l’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Hispaniques,” Fasc. XVIII.) Paris: E. de 
Boccard; Bordeaux: Féret & Fils, 19382. Pp. xvi+119. 


M. Girard has explored a little-known field of economic history, and his 
intensive study of one small portion of it has produced such good results that 
other historians should be encouraged to scrutinize the rest with equal care. 
His longer book is the more important of the two. Its character is not accu- 
rately indicated by its title, which claims both more and less than its con- 
tents justify—more, because hardly one-fifth of the book relates to the first 
three-quarters of the period named in the title; less, because the book deals 
not merely with commerce between France and two ports of southern Spain, 
but also with the European end of the commerce between France and Span- 
ish America, which was carried on through those two ports. The author 
leaves no room for doubt as to the importance of this trade to all the parties 
concerned in it. For one thing, all trade between Spain and Spanish America 
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was carried on through Seville and Cadiz, and the bulk of Europe’s supply of 
gold and silver came from America through these ports. For another, the 
author shows (despite repeated warnings to the reader that complete and re- 
liable statistics are not available) that in the seventeenth century trade with 
Spain was the most important item in the foreign commerce of France, that 
at least half of France’s trade with Spain was concentrated at Seville and 
Cadiz, and that two-thirds of the goods which France sent to these ports was 
re-exported to America. He also concludes that about one-third of the total 
returns from Spanish America belonged to French merchants, and that these 
returns consisted for the most part of gold and silver. 

Though more limited in its scope, this book is a valuable complement to 
Haring’s Trade between Spain and the Indies in the time of the Hapsburgs. 
Haring is concerned mainly with the transfer of goods from Spain to Spanish 
America and of the returns from Spanish America to Spain, and with the 
regulations governing the exchange. Girard shows how France and other 
foreign countries evaded these regulations, supplied most of the goods that 
Spain sent to America, and received most of the returns from America, in- 
cluding precious metals. The first two chapters describe the foreign com- 
merce of Spain and France’s participation therein prior to the Peace of the 
Pyrenees (1659). Chapter iii deals with that treaty, which for the first time 
gave French commerce with Spain adequate protection. Previous writers 
have overlooked the economic significance of the treaty, which, in Girard’s 
opinion, gave France an even more sweeping victory in the field of commerce 
than in the field of politics. The next four chapters deal with the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of this treaty to the end of the century, and the last 
five (which also relate mainly to the period 1659-1700) analyze the commerce 
carried on between France and Spain, and, through Spain, with America, and 
describe the means of transportation and the French colony in Andalusia. 
The subdivision of chapters, the summary at the end of each chapter, and a 
seven-page “Conclusion” are a boon to the reader. 

A few instances will suffice to indicate how far the interest of this book ex- 
ceeds the narrow limits implied in its title. In the first place, the author 
shows that only a fraction of the precious metals from America which came 
into the hands of French merchants in Spain ever reached France. Through- 
out the period under consideration, these merchants sent a large part of it to 
Genoa, to England, to Holland—in short, to almost any country but their 
own. Their reason for doing so was chiefly the monetary policy of the French 
government, which sought to maintain a stable currency and resisted the 
general trend in Europe towards higher prices for gold and silver. The result 
of its policy, in Girard’s opinion, was to prevent the rapid accumulation of 
capital, and therefore to delay the development of modern capitalism, in 
France. In the second place, while the author gives many instances of the 
interrelationship of politics and business, one is struck by the degree to 
which economic development was independent of political influence. The 
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golden age of French commerce with Spain, he tells us, was the period 1650- 
70; in other words, half of the golden age had already passed before French 
commercial privileges in Spain first received adequate treaty protection, and 
the golden age came to an end within a decade after that treaty gave France 
commercial privileges greater than those enjoyed by any other nation. 
What brought the golden age to an end was not the withdrawal of these 
treaty rights, for they remained substantially unchanged, but the decline of 
French industry, the increase of foreign competition, and the growth of a 
direct contraband trade between England and Holland and the Spanish col- 
onies. In the third place, in the seventeenth century the generally satisfac- 
tory state of French trade with Spanish America through Seville and Cadiz 
kept France from either attacking the fleets and colonies of Spain or engaging 
in direct smuggling with Spanish America, as did England and Holland. 
Finally, Girard makes some suggestions that every student of Spanish and 
Spanish-American commerce in this period should keep in mind. Among 
these we may mention his confirmation of the extreme difficulty of compiling 
reliable statistics, and his emphasis on the need for a study of Spanish trade 
with the aid of the archives of England, Holland, and other foreign coun- 
tries. Both considerations derive from the essentially fraudulent character 
of the trade. 

Aside from what has already been said regarding its title, this book is open 
to criticism on the ground that the author did not make adequate use of the 
abundant sources available in the archives of Spain. The nature of the sub- 
ject justifies him in making French sources his main, but not his sole 
reliance, as they are in most of this book. For instance, chapter vii, “L’effort 
de l’Espagne contre le commerce des Francais aux Indes,” offers an excellent 
opportunity for the use of Spanish sources, and yet every one of the one 
hundred and eleven footnotes in this chapter refers to a French source. It 
may be that the Spanish sources would not require any material alteration of 
Girard’s account; but until they have been carefully studied the question 
will remain open. Judging from his bibliography as well as from his foot- 
notes, his examination of them could hardly be called more than cursory. 

The smaller book was a natural outgrowth of the larger one, for as the 
author shows, the rivalry of Seville and Cadiz and the final triumph of the 
latter were made inevitable by the commercial system which the Spanish 
government attempted to force upon its colonies, and upon Spain itself. Its 
monopolistic system gave rise to frauds on the part of merchants and pro- 
voked attacks by foreign corsairs and navies, and Cadiz was better suited 
than Seville both for the perpetration of frauds and for the protection of 
Spanish merchant fleets against attack. Cadiz was also favored by geo- 
graphical factors, for while the remoteness of America made it necessary to 
employ large ships, the bar at the mouth of the Guadalquivir rendered it 
difficult, if not impossible, for such ships to reach Seville. These and other 
considerations explain why Cadiz, though little more than a naval station at 
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the beginning of the sixteenth century, had become by the end of the seven- 
teenth century one of the great commercial centers of Europe. By that time 
Cadiz had conquered Seville, and the well-known decree of 1717 merely re- 
moved the administration of colonial commerce to the city to which the bulk 
of that commerce had long since been transferred. 


ArtuuR P. WHITAKER 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 





Bibliography of British history. Tudor period, 1485-1603. Edited by 
Conyers Reap. Issued under the direction of the American His- 
torical Association and the Royal Historical Society of Great Brit- 
ain. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 467. $8.50. 


It is not often that a reviewer has a more grateful task than the review of 
this bibliography of the Tudor Period, published at last after nearly twenty- 
five years of preparation and labor. But the present volume differs in so 
many respects from the original plan that it is mainly the work of Dr. Read 
and his collaborators in the last few years. Certainly he has had the best of 
assistance. Dr. Neale of the University of London, Dr. Ware of Vassar, and 
Dr. Maguire of Radcliffe have labored hard and long. The chapters on con- 
stitutional history have been revised by Professor McIlwain; those on legal 
history by him and by Professor Bertha Putnam; the chapter on economic 
history by Professor Tawney of London; that on Ireland by the late Mr. 
Dunlop; and that on Wales by Mr. Jones of Liverpool. Still the book is 
mainly the result of the untiring zeal and devotion of Dr. Read himself, and 
despite the distinguished assistance of British scholars will long stand as a 
monument of American scholarship. A tribute should also be added to the 
influence of the enthusiasm and broad learning of Professor E. P. Cheyney 
who was its first sponsor, editor, author, reviser; but for him the volume 
would have died long ago. 

At first glance the volume seems somewhat out of proportion. It devotes 
26 pages to constitutional and 40 to political history but gives 37 pages to 
local, 36 to economic, and 25 to cultural history. The longest section of 44 
pages is devoted to ecclesiastical history. The proportions of the book are, 
however, perhaps the most brilliant exhibition of good judgment in it. Dr. 
Read resolved not to repeat information already available elsewhere, either 
in Gross, in Davies’ Bibliography of the Stuart period, or in special bibliogra- 
phies, but to refer to this information in the headnotes to the various chap- 
ters and sections and thus to save space for the adequate treatment of sub- 
jects on which such aid was not available. 

These headnotes are one of the most valuable features of the volume and 
display an acumen, a good judgment, and an extent of critical information 
beyond all praise. They should be first read by anyone consulting the book 
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for almost any purpose and with the titles printed will furnish him with pre- 
cisely the information he is seeking or will show him where to get it. The 
book is a masterpiece of condensation. The section on foreign affairs is a con- 
spicuous example of this admirable work, and is a really exhaustive guide to 
the materials. 

Cross-references to the various sections and individual titles largely obvi- 
ate the difficulties consequent upon the placing of a book in one section 
rather than another where many would have looked for it. The lines be- 
tween legal and constitutional history are hard to draw, and many books are 
important in several fields and might well have been repeated in all. The re- 
viewer has yet to come across a case where the apparatus of the volume does 
not solve this difficulty. 

The list of books in the foreign languages is justifiably longer than the lists 
of books in English and seems to include all titles of any importance. Pam- 
phlets, essays in magazines, and reviews have been accorded generous space 
and reveal an exhaustive search of the literature and an admirable judgment 
in selection. Usually difficult to trace, they form one of the most valuable 
features. Domestic architecture, landscape architecture, painting in general, 
historical portraits in particular, metal-working, furniture, old glass, lace, 
tapestry, and many other detailed subjects are represented by a few well- 
chosen titles, with illuminating headnotes admirably drawn. 

Only one subject seems to have been omitted—one planned for the origi- 
nal volume at considerable length—family history and genealogy. While the 
most important titles appear in other sections and the section on local history 
is unusually full and detailed, two or three pages might well have been added 
on this topic and a headnote of the same length as others would have given 
the student the clues necessary and the cross-references could have put much 
information in his hands without occupying undue space. 


Ro.anp G. UsHer 
WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





English public finance, 1558-1641. By Freprerickx C. Dietz, profes- 
sor of history in the University of Illinois. New York: Century Co., 
1932. Pp. xviii+478. $4.00. 

Just ten years ago Mr. Dietz produced a small pamphlet in the “Smith Col- 
lege studies in history,”’ on the exchequer under Queen Elizabeth; since then 
he has been adding very appreciably to his researches in the vast quarry of 
English financial records, and the result is this comprehensive and very valu- 
able work. It is a thoroughly scholarly study and contains a great deal of 
information which will unquestionably have to be consulted by any historian 
who is trying to understand, not merely the variations in the royal budget or 
the developments of financial methods, but the whole gamut of the relations 
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between crown and people during this period. For Mr. Dietz has supplied 
the specific evidence for a good many conclusions that have hitherto been based 
on generalization or on contemporary public opinion, and in some cases he has 
gone further still and has set out facts from which conclusions may be drawn 
that are distinctly in opposition to current historical beliefs. 

He shows us a young Elizabeth who had to be converted by the thrifty old 
treasurer Lord Winchester to that parsimony for which she later was so often 
to be blamed; he shows Burghley economical from the very beginning of his 
tenure of office, carefully amassing a surplus in the treasury so that emergen- 
cies might be met, seeing it drained away by 1590, and setting to work to 
build it up all over again. Burghley’s creed could be summed up in his own 
words: ““To spend in time convenient is wisdom. To continue charges with- 
out needful cause bringeth repentance.”’ The war with Spain was using up the 
crown’s resources, Ireland was a terrible drain on the treasury, by the end of 
the queen’s reign the country was getting thoroughly discontented at the 
price to be paid for glory; in 1601 Secretary Cecil was told that “‘necessity 
urges peace, whatever policy may do.”’ He knew this perfectly well, and the 
peace James I made with Spain was by no means the unpatriotic folly it is 
often represented to be. 

On the whole, Mr. Dietz has no very high opinion of James I’s financial 
acumen, but he thinks still less of the ability or intellectual honesty of the 
house of commons under both James and Charles. Not only had their schemes 
“all the earmarks of complete ineptitude and lack of acquaintance with the 
details of administration and policy,”’ not only did they fail to understand 
the condition of the crown’s legitimate resources, but for them, objection to 
the government’s financial expedients was merely a convenient way of trying 
to increase their own authority, often little more than a cloak that they threw 
over their aggressive ambitions, and sometimes, as in the case of the relations 
of the London merchants to the commons, a mere product of bitterness result- 
ing from the failure to realize personal profits at the crown’s expense. 

While Mr. Dietz does not always draw these conclusions in so many words 
the facts he sets forth are there for the reader to use for himself, and they 
form an admirable antidote to the somewhat slavish reliance upon parliamen- 
tary records and speeches, and in general, to the exaltation of the importance 
of the members of the Stuart parliaments, to which recent historians have 
been rather prone. 

And historians will have to rewrite their judgments in other directions: 
much has been written of the increasing demands that James I and Charles I 
were making on parliament for votes of money, and they have often been com- 
pared very unfavorably with the more modest Elizabeth. Some attention has 
been paid to the great decrease in the buying value of money during the period 
1558-1640, but it is rarely suggested that in 1559 the subsidy was yielding the 
crown £137,414 while in 1628 it produced only £55,000; and this is no case of 
noble resistance to illegal taxation: Charles I’s subsidy was as legally voted 
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and as legally collected as Elizabeth’s. It was a gross example of wealth, both 
in goods and land, escaping its obligations to the support of the government. 
Can it be wondered that the merchants and the landowners were determined 
to resist any attempt by the crown to revise the system of levying and collect- 
ing its taxes? Ship-money was undoubtedly such an attempt, it was planned 
so as to spare the poor and tax the rich; this alone is sufficient to explain the 
bitterness of parliament’s attack upon it. An adequate discussion of this as- 
pect of ship-money is one of the few gaps in Mr. Dietz’s financial survey of this 
period, though, on the whole, he expresses the view that local opposition to a 
fairer assessment under the ship-money writs was so great that this “effort to 
bring the new wealth of the seventeenth century . . . . under contribution to 
the state... . was a failure”’ (p. 397). 

The revenue from the customs also receives very illuminating treatment, 
and historians will no longer be able to talk about the reign of Charles I as one 
of trade depression: the new impositions, for instance, in 1636 produced 
£54,664, and in 1640 £141,285, while the rent for the great farm of the cus- 
toms rose from £112,400 per annum in 1604 to £172,500 in 1638 (pp. 284, 332, 
336), and the profits that the farmers made appear to have steadily increased 
also. It is interesting to note that Mr. Dietz assigns a good deal of credit for 
the increase in Charles I’s revenue to Weston, earl of Portland, of whose 
ability he has a much higher opinion than previous historians, though the im- 
plication that Weston was responsible for the addition of more than 25 per 
cent to the royal revenues in the fifteen years of his service as chancellor of the 
exchequer and as treasurer (1621-35) is rather exaggerated, for Middlesex 
must receive a good deal of the credit during the period 1621-23 when the in- 
crease actually amounted to 17 per cent out of the 25 per cent mentioned 
above (pp. 269-71). 

It is to be regretted also that Mr. Dietz calls attention so rarely to the very 
serious rise in prices that was going on during the period he is discussing: only 
three times in the whole book has any reference been found to this (pp. 110, 
119, 417), and only on one of these occasions is any exact statement made as 
to this variation in values: Anthony Atkinson is quoted as recording a 250 
per cent rise between 1558 and 1603. The result of this omission is that a 
good deal of Mr. Dietz’s figures appear to be rather in the air, as soon as one 
starts comparison, because buying values varied so much. Even more serious 
at times for the reader is the difficulty resulting from the method of presenta- 
tion that Mr. Dietz has adopted. A good deal more than half his work con- 
sists of a chronological narrative of the financial position of England during 
this period, set against its political background. This may be a laudable ef- 
fort to add some literary graces to what still remains a rather complicated 
subject, but it results in making it almost impossible for the reader to get any 
coherent picture of the finances of the period in their various aspects. One can- 
not carry in one’s head vast hordes of figures buried in a lengthy narrative; 
a series of tables or graphs showing the rise and fall of the different sources of 
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revenue and expenditure would have been invaluable. And this difficulty is 
only very partially met by the admirable series of essays on certain special 
aspects of the subject which forms Part II of Mr. Dietz’s work. It is also 
obvious that his knowledge is not so complete for the period after 1600 as for 
the one before: this is especially true of the question of military and naval 
expenditures. 

Finally, Mr. Dietz’s method of making his references is very irritating, 
since he departs from time-honored conventions. And more annoying still, he 
never specifies the nature or date of the document he is using as his authority; 
consequently the reader cannot tell, as he ought to be able to do, by glancing 
at the bottom of the page, whether a contemporary statement of account is 
being quoted or merely a newsletter written ten years later. Moreover, a few 
errors have been noticed. These, however, are minor criticisms, and Mr. Dietz 
has undoubtedly produced one of the most outstanding contributions to our 
knowledge of this period that has appeared in the last twenty years. 

E. R. Apatr 


McGiLu UNIVERSITY 





Acts of the privy council of England, 1623-1625. Edited by J. V. Lyte. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. iv+588. £1 15s. 


This volume contains the acts of the privy council from June 4, 1623, to 
March 28, 1625, and thus completes the publication of the registers in the 
Public Record Office that deal with the reign of James I. During these years 
the council conducted as usual a large amount of administrative and judicial 
routine. Its registers contain endless administrative detail concerning roads, 
bridges, harbors, criminals, riots, vagabonds, pensions, recusants, local offi- 
cials, local rates, etc. There are many references to London. Ireland, the 
colonies, and the Channel Islands receive considerable attention; and the 
council’s co-operation with a group of commissioners for Irish affairs appears 
more extensive than in earlier volumes. In judicial matters it is noticeable 
that many cases were referred to the king’s learned counsel, the board as a 
whole merely ratifying his decision. Frequently, also, the council appointed 
a committee of its own members or a commission of persons well known in 
the vicinity of the dispute, with instructions to confer with the litigants and 
attempt to reach some equitable compromise to which all parties would agree. 

The prospect of a war with Spain and of an expedition against the Palati- 
nate under Mansfeld necessitated increased attention to military matters. 
Musters of local trained bands and the manufacture and distribution of ord- 
nance were supervised with unusual care. Local officials were instructed to 
assist in raising six thousand volunteers for service with the Dutch. The 
council’s chief effort, however, was an attempt to carry out James’s order of 
October, 1624, for the levy of twelve thousand pressed men for Mansfeld’s 
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expedition. The council allotted the numbers to be furnished by each coun- 
ty, issued regulations regarding impressment, informed captains of their ap- 
pointment, and ordered them to conduct their men to Dover. But difficul- 
ties soon arose. Widespread efforts were made to escape impressment and 
local agents were often content to seize “a rabble of raw and poor rascals” 
rather than able-bodied fighting men. The soldiers straggled about the coun- 
try robbing and terrifying the populace at will. Trained bands were called 
out to protect life and property and martial law was established in several 
localities. Dover could not accommodate the troops; and sickness and deser- 
tion became serious problems. The same difficulties arose in attempts to 
press fifteen hundred mariners and to send twenty-five hundred men to Ire- 
land. Thus in the face of a military problem of some magnitude, after a long 
period of peace, the council’s efforts proved abortive. 

In economic matters the council exercised that governmental supervision 
over industry and commerce which is characteristic of the period. Detailed 
regulation of the conditions under which trade and manufacturing should be 
carried on, settlement of disputes over patents and monopolies, debtors and 
creditors, the customs, smuggling, mining, new industries, a certain amount of 
price-fixing, the tangled affairs of the Virginia and Muscovy Companies— 
these and similar matters were constantly brought before the board. The 
council co-operated with a commission for trade which, however, concerned 
itself largely with questions relating to cloth. But what stands out in this 
volume is the unusual extent to which English merchants abroad suffered and 
clamorously called upon the council for redress. The seamen of the Spanish 
Netherlands, finding their ports blockaded by the Dutch and legitimate trade 
at a standstill, took to privateering on a large scale. At the same time the 
Dutch in their desperate gamble for commercial supremacy often treated Eng- 
lish merchants in a most high-handed manner. English ships were seized on 
the pretext of carrying Spanish goods; a determined effort was made to mo- 
nopolize the Greenland fisheries; while news of the culminating outrage of the 
massacre of Amboyna reached England in May of 1624. The council protested 
through diplomatic channels and, finally, at the command of the king, issued 
letters of marque against the Spanish Netherlands and instructed the lord ad- 
miral to seize Dutch ships until some reparation was made to English mer- 
chants. 

This volume shows very clearly that the council was devoting itself largely 
to matters of routine and had ceased to share in determining national policy 
or in advising the sovereign in matters of fundamental importance. The one 
reference of any moment to such a vital matter as the Spanish match relates 
to July, 1623, when James called upon the council to swear to observe the hu- 
miliating terms which Charles and Buckingham had accepted in Madrid. So 
malleable had the councilors become that they took the required oath with 
submissive acquiescence, though many of them secretly objected to it. Nom- 
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inated by Buckingham and trained in obedience, they appear as hard-working 
routine officials who could not or dared not rise to a higher plane of statesman- 
ship. 
Davip Harris WILLSON 
University OF MINNESOTA 





Charles the First: king of England. By Hitarre Bexxoc. Philadelphia: 

Lippincott Co., 1933. Pp. 376. $4.00. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc can write, and write brilliantly, but why must he choose 
Charles I to write about? It takes an extremely sane historical point of view, 
such as Mrs. F. M. G. Higham displays in her excellent life of that king, as 
well as an intimate knowledge of the background of the period, such as S. R. 
Gardiner has left to all students of the early seventeenth century, to give a 
critical public an acceptable life of England’s “martyr” king. Obviously, Mr. 
Belloc is not writing for a critical public. But what a shame that the serious 
student of history, whose sympathies may lie with either side, has to have his 
keen enjoyment of Belloc’s style continually marred by historical half-truths, 
misstatements, and, above all, a prejudice so strongly in favor of Charles 
and all his followers that the shades of darkest night cover parliamentarians 
and puritans alike from the beginning to the very end. 

The story begins with the decline of the strong English monarchy during 
the last half of the sixteenth century because a boy and two women, all sickly 
and diseased, are wearing the crown. Poor Elizabeth! Little of her glory 
would be left in a life of her by Mr. Belloc in which those fiendishly clever 
Cecils would be made responsible for everything. Rightly, the struggle for 
power between the new wealth of the gentry and the growing poverty of the 
crown is made one of the chief causes of the failure of the Stuarts. But nothing 
is said of the constitutional balance which had been swinging against the 
crown ever since Magna Carta. 

The young prince Charles with his physical weaknesses is admirably pre- 
sented. But the older prince and the young king are hidden under the glamor 
of Belloc’s brilliant and capable Buckingham and his ungrateful wretch, Eliot. 
Sir John Eliot is dragged into this tale to such an extent that jealousy of his 
dominance over the commons in 1628 is given as one of the reasons for Went- 
worth’s apostasy from the parliamentary cause. Not a word is said of Went- 
worth’s hatred of Buckingham’s policies, which kept him in opposition as long 
as Buckingham lived and ruled, because, according to Mr. Belloc, nobody could 
possibly hate the policies of Buckingham. 

The author seems to breath a sigh of relief when the commons, always ene- 
mies of his monarchy, are shelved for eleven years. With little to bother him 
during the interparliamentary period except that “lawyers’ guild’ and John 
Hampden, Belloc is free to exercise his pen in describing financial tyranny as 
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sound government economy which was finally destroyed by Charles and 
Laud’s misunderstanding of the Scots. 

On entering the critical decade of the 1640’s, the Earl of Strafford suffers 
little at the hands of Mr. Belloc, who remains true to his ideal of monarchy. 
On the other hand, Pym’s cleverness and ability are fully described and ad- 
mitted, but they are shown employed only for evil. His death is not even 
worthy of mention. And then the black shadow of Cromwell descends and 
blots out monarchy completely. Poor, honest, innocent Charles, incapable of 
deceiving anyone, is in the end brought to the scaffold by the long-designing 
and determined Oliver. At least Mr. Belloc’s Roman Catholic prejudices can- 
not shake the strong Anglicanism of his hero. These prejudices are to a large 
extent buried with the Cecils and Elizabeth. Even so, he frequently has to re- 
mind his readers that there were many Catholics other than Henrietta Maria 
in Charles’s England. 

The book is burdened with only about two dozen footnotes, mostly ex- 
planatory, and, of course, no bibliography. Eighteen excellent illustrations 


embellish it, and an adequate index closes it. 
Haroitp Hume 
New York UNIVERSITY 





Demokratie und Diktatur in der englischen Revolution 1640-1660. By 
GeorG Lenz. (“Historische Zeitschrift,’’ No. 28.) Munich: R. Old- 
enbourg, 1933. Pp. 220. Rm. 7.50. 


This interesting and suggestive essay undertakes to interpret the “Great 
Rebellion” in terms of the social and economic forces of the period, for it is 
necessary, the author believes, to comprehend the elements of this epoch of 
English constitutional history, little understood by Germans, and to perceive 
that the Revolution of 1688 only completed what the Revolution of 1640 had 
begun, in order to understand the constitutional life of modern England. Al- 
though Lenz deprecates any application of his remarks to present German 
affairs, it is tempting to see in the publication of this and similar works in Ger- 
many and in the independent editorial policy of this series some indication of 
the strength of liberal thought in Germany and of the interest of a section of 
German opinion in early attempts to establish democratic principles of gov- 
ernment. 

Two ideas, Lenz finds, dominated the history of this English revolution: 
dictatorship, which, contrary to his original purpose, he was compelled to 
place in the central position, and its antithesis, democracy, in the pursuit of 
which the basic conceptions of modern political democracy were for the first 
time formed and expressed. He naturally gives particular attention to legal 
and constitutional matters, for it was from service as an official of the judicial 
administration of Hamburg that he received leave of absence to pursue his re- 
search in England in 1929-30. But he insists that institutions and laws must 
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not be considered apart from the underlying social and economic forces of 
which they are but the formal expression. Hence he recognizes the “‘unquali- 
fied necessity” of “‘the bond of constitutional with economic history,” and for 
the sake of a complete delineation of the English Revolution describes the 
“actual elements struggling for power’ in the religious and political move- 
ments of the time. His philosophy sometimes leads him to portray Cromwell 
too much as the mere instrument of these forces. Occasionally he does not 
support his statements with evidence commensurate with their importance, as 
when he asserts that “the danger of a social revolution” in the autumn of 1648 
was “the turning point in the history of the English Revolution” and “the 
time of the greatest crisis in the annals of modern English history”’ (p. 108). 
But generally he shows a thorough grasp of his subject and supports his con- 
clusions by means of discussion in notes and citations that indicate a compre- 
hensive knowledge of sources and authorities. 

Lenz maintains that the attempt to establish democratic principles failed 
because it was premature, that the dictatorship of Cromwell and the army, 
which by the irony of events required the renunciation of democracy for the 
moment for the sake of its ultimate salvation, actually effected the “evolution 
of England from a landed feudal state to a modern sea- and commercial-pow- 
er,” and that the Restoration represented only a temporary retardation in the 
advance of England to parliamentary supremacy, religious toleration, and 
“the emancipation of the Middle Class.”” Thus the way was prepared for “the 
development of the constitution in a democratic sense”’ in response to the in- 
dustrial changes of the nineteenth century, and for the erection of a state 
whose example has had immense significance for the nations of Europe and 


America. 
H. Gary Hupson 
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A London merchant, 1695-1774. By Lucy Sruart SUTHERLAND, 
M.A., fellow and tutor of Somerville College, Oxford. (“Oxford 
historical series.””) New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 
viii+ 164. $3.00. 

This interesting study of the activities of a London merchant consists of 
three relatively separate essays, covering the Portuguese trade, marine insur- 
ance, and investments in East India shipping. The author recognizes frankly 
this lack of unity, owing to the diversity of interests of William Braun, the 
merchant whose accounts and papers furnish the basic materials for the study. 
Miss Sutherland does not make the mistake of attempting a mere study of the 
affairs of William Braun. His accounts become the basis for essays which are 
carefully documented with other contemporary material, so that each essay is 
relatively complete in itself. 
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The essay on the Portuguese trade throws light on the export trade in 
woolens, and also presents new material on foreign exchange dealings and 
heavy imports of gold and silver bullion. The work has perhaps been carried 
as far as was justifiable, but the subject is by no means exhausted. The earlier 
history of foreign exchange deserves more attention than it has yet received, 
and it is becoming increasingly clear that much material is available. The 
essay on marine insurance fills a gap between the early decades of the eight- 
eenth century and the period following the reorganization of Lloyd’s. There 
are some sidelights upon the structure and organization of the money market. 
The study of the shipping interest in the East India Company possesses 
somewhat more appeal to a general reader because it is more complete. The 
essay covers the history of the organization of the provision of East Indian 
shipping for the entire eighteenth century, so that the Braun papers are sub- 
ordinated more definitely to the general material. The problems of the ship- 
owners and the manager (ship husband) have attracted little attehtion in gen- 
eral literature and will present many elements of interest to all concerned with 
the East India trade. The episode involves also a number of inter¢sting prob- 





lems in the restriction of competition in the building and operatign of ships. ~~ 


The interest and significance of the volume is not adequately revdaled he-its 


title. 
A. P. UsHer 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY 





Calendar of state papers, domestic series, of the reign of William III. 
1 January—31 December, 1698. Preserved in the Public Record Of- 
fice. Edited by Eowarp Bateson. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1933. Pp. 602. £1 15s. 


In the varied and miscellaneous mass of documents which go to make up a 
calendar of state papers, it is often difficult to detect leading themes. How- 
ever, the Peace of Ryswick (1697) was the prelude to the two motifs which 
appear most frequently during this calendar of 1698. One of these recurrent 
themes is the Earl of Portland’s ambassadorial mission to France, the other 
is parliament’s efforts to reduce the standing army and to raise funds to meet 
the accumulated debts in the military and naval services. 

Mr. Bateson, the editor of this calendar, has fortunately seen fit to publish 
in extenso translations of Portland’s letters to William (the “King William’s 
Chest” letters), which give a vivid picture of his reception by the French court 
and of the negotiations which preceded the first partition treaty. This cor- 
respondence has, of course, been accessible to scholars since 1927 in Dr. N. 
Japikse’s Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck eersten 
Graaf van Portland: eerste Gedeelte, Deel I (The Hague, 1927). Mr. Bateson 
himself has remarked that “the editor of a calendar might well be thought to 
have discharged his task adequatciy if he merely identified the documents 
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and referred the reader to Dr. Japikse’s volume for further particulars.” Yet 
Mr. Bateson’s work is far from superfluous in that he has furnished a good 
translation of the French originals, has given cross-references both to Japikse’s 
volume and to the earlier work of Grimblot, and has outlined in his preface the 
nature of Portland’s instructions and the course of his negotiations. 

The calendar contains many letters and newsletters, written chiefly to 
Williamson, the ambassador at The Hague, which throw light on the eventful 
parliamentary proceedings of the year. Unfortunately, it fails to disclose the 
reason for Sunderland’s retirement, an event which fulfilled Harley’s prophecy 
that it would “leave the managers very naked.” It shows Shrewsbury with 
his periodic illnesses taking a less active part in affairs, and Marlborough again 
brought into employment. The Whig ministers were hard pressed in this third 
session of the parliament elected in 1695, which met from December 3, 1697, 
to July 5, 1698. For now that peace was accomplished, the “opposite party” 
were “very forward in voting down a standing army” (p. 7) and in this desire 
they were joined even by placemen (p. 23). By February the army in England 
was reduced to ten thousand men, but the greater problems of financing the 
disbandment, of meeting accumulated deficits, and of providing a revenue of 
six millions remained to be solved. It required six months and many frayed 
tempers to do this. Clashes between the two houses were frequent and acri- 
monious, and on one occasion a member of the commons “‘was particularly re- 
markable for an expression remembering their lordships that that house was 
once laid aside as useless” (p. 313). 

The year is a landmark in the history of the East India Company and the 
calendar provides much material for a study of the subject. The commons in 
their frantic search for funds turned to the old company for a loan of £700,000 
in exchange for a charter and a monopoly of thirty-one years. While it hesi- 
tated, Montagu, with the Bank of England as a precedent, suddenly brought 
forward a scheme for a new company whereby two millions might be raised. 
“This took very much with the house, and the next day they resolved to dou- 
ble the duty upon salt as a fund to pay the interest” (p. 239). For the next 
two months monopolies, free trade, and the evils and advantages of the India 
trade were the subjects of constant debate. The old company naturally made 
a great opposition and even offered to raise two millions itself, but after having 
balked at £700,000 it was too late, and the bill passed. It fails to appear, as 
some have suggested, that the new company was a deliberate blow aimed at 
a Tory company by the Whigs. It developed, rather, out of the needs and ar- 
guments of the moment. It undoubtedly had the result (as Bishop Burnet 
points out) that it “threw the old company and all concerned in it into the 
hands of the Tories, and made a great breach and disjointing in the city of 
London.” 

When this affair was settled, parliament was dismissed. New elections were 
held very quickly, and they are described, as nearly all elections were, as 
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having “more eating and drinking and riding . .. . and more competitions 
than ever were known” (p. 343). The new parliament, which assembled in 
December after four prorogations, met with a determination to reduce the 
army further (p. 428). 

Except for occasional references to the state of the Spanish king’s health, 
there was displayed in England a surprising indifference to the important 
events which were transpiring on the Continent, quite in contrast to the ac- 
tivity of William. There is only a passing mention of the Peace of Carlowitz 
(p. 374), and the two items concerning the partition treaty are derived at 
second hand from foreign ministers (pp. 403, 423). 

In addition to the main themes of a calendar, there are always a host of 
“incidentals” which are curious and instructive. The year opened with a 
great fire at Whitehall which left only the Banqueting House. There are nu- 
merous references which describe the appearance and activities of Czar 
Peter I, who remained in England from January 10 to April 21. In religious 
matters, we note that in William’s instructions to the general assembly of 
Scotland he recommended that it “assume some of the ministers who preached 
under Episcopacy,” and he also urged “planting the churches in the north 
with the most prudent and pious of your ministers . . . . to preach in the re- 
mote highland parishes” (p. 14). Several references give evidence that the 
wool trade in Ireland was assuming dangerous proportions, and that the com- 
mons desired the king to discourage that manufacture and to encourage the 
linen trade instead (p. 339). In this connection there is an election speech by 
the old west country Tory, Sir Bartholomew Shower, which insists that in the 
“interests of the kingdom in general . . . . Ireland should be humbled” (pp. 
377-79), while from the other side of the channel we hear the rumblings of 
discontent in the famous pamphlet of Molyneux which denied the dependency 
of Ireland upon England (p. 262). One also discovers the first patent for a 
steam engine in the warrant granted Thomas Savery “for a new invention for 
raising water and occasioning motion ....by the impellent force of fire” 
(p. 33). Among the undated papers, Mr. Bateson calls attention to a project 
by Nathaniel Whetham for the establishment of a general registry office (pp. 
441-43) which, he claims, should entitle its author to “be held in remembrance 
at Somerset House.” 

The excellent index was prepared by Mr. W. S. Wright, and in editing the 
volume Mr. Bateson has given cross-references not only to Portland’s corre- 
spondence but to the material which appears in other published calendars. 
It is to be hoped that he may soon close the gap which exists in the state pa- 


pers, domestic, for William’s reign. 
Joun H. Davis 


SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
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England under Queen Anne. By George MacavuLtay TREVELYAN, 
O.M., regius professor of modern history in the University of 
Cambridge. Vol. II, Ramillies and the union with Scotland. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+468. $5.00. 

With the appearance of this second volume, the fundamental character of 
the work Professor Trevelyan is writing on the Augustan age becomes appar- 
ent. He is covering a dozen years of British history in three sizeable volumes, 
which may well be compared with the six which his great uncle wrote on the 
twelve years preceding the reign of Anne. The scale, therefore, is only half as 
great as that of Lord Macaulay’s classic. It has confessedly the same aim as 
the older work in that it is written both for the layman and the scholar. If 
judged by the severer critical standards of the present day, the work under 
review is not based upon so exhaustive a study of the unpublished manuscript 
sources as the earlier one. This is a pity, because Mr. Trevelyan is so able and 
the manuscript materials are so abundant and so readily accessible in the vari- 
ous repositories of western Europe. 

The present volume covers some four years of Anne’s reign (1705-9) and 
may be roughly divided into three parts: domestic affairs, the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and the Scottish Union. The second topic is treated in 
great detail, but the third is the most interestingly presented. Much is made 
of the battles of Ramillies and Oudenarde, and of the capture of Minorca. 
Mr. Trevelyan has found his hero, but curiously enough he has remade 
Lord Macaulay’s villain into his own hero. The background for the Scottish 
Union is exceedingly well done, although less brilliant than the comparable 
chapters on the English scene in the earlier volume. The treatment of domestic 
politics is disappointingly brief, and contains little that is new. The charac- 
terizations of Harley and the queen were plainly foreshadowed by W. F. Lord 
some thirty years ago, and by others since that time. 

In general the author’s touch in domestic affairs seems less sure than in the 
earlier years of the reign. The following extract is characteristic of some of the 
finer bits of writing: 


In manor house, farm and workshop a race of country-folk who, commonly heard 
and thought about little save their own quiet occupations, were stirred by the strange 
tidings from the Danube [Blenheim], which opened wider vistas to the imagination, 
recalled fireside talks of King Harry at Agincourt [1415] and Queen Bess at Tilbury 
[1588], and pointed forward to a future of illimitable magnitude for their country and 
their children, dimly descried like the sun rising behind the mist. There was little to 
fear that England would be misled by militaristic ideals and dreams of continental 
expansion in Europe, for her very prejudices were anti-military. 


He pictures the average Englishman two centuries ago in far too rosy a hue. 
Then, as now, it required a seer to see the implications of a single battle, how- 
ever decisive, in the midst of a great European conflict. The last sentence of 
this quotation, moreover, is likely to be challenged by the French and Ger- 
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mans, and certainly by the peoples conquered by English arms over one-fifth 
of the globe. In another instance, the author describes the march of Marl- 
borough’s army toward Ramillies, which “he well knew would be interrupted 
by the second great battle of the century.” Here the réle of seer is supple- 
mented by an exasperating habit of anticipation. 

This gift of style is very much in evidence, as it has been in practically 
everything Mr. Trevelyan has written since his fine early work England in the 
age of Wycliffe. But the very literary appeal in the work under review tends 
to blind one to its shortcomings. It is truly almost a brilliant account of the 
period. Yet it contains little that is new or novel in facts or in interpretation— 
very little, indeed, that may not be found in a less palatable form in Wyon, 
which the author does not seem to have used, in Stanhope, or in Burton. 
This may be due in part to the popular appeal in the work, but also quite as 
much to the character of the materials he has used in constructing his story. 

Pamphlets and plays, which so much abound in these years, are utilized 
much less than in the former volume. The better-known manuscripts have 
been consulted, but it seems particularly unfortunate that Mr. Trevelyan was 
unable to study the wealth of material in the Marlborough papers at Blenheim 
Castle, since the duke of Marlborough is his hero. Although writing at length 
on military and naval affairs, he has made slight use of the war office and 
admiralty papers in the Public Record Office. He has ignored the great collec- 
tions at the Dépét de la Guerre, and the invaluable sources in the Archives de 
la Marine. In the latter repository alone, there are some three hundred large 
tomes on the reign. The study of such obvious sources as these would have 
given to the accounts of the capture of Minorca, the battle of Oudenarde and 
the attack on Toulon a more authoritative touch, and disarmed, perhaps, such 
trenchant critics of his military history as Hilaire Belloc. 

The majority of readers will enjoy most the portions on Scotland. Even 
here, however, the captious critic might, like Oliver Twist, cry out for more. 
Despite his reference to two fine pamphlet collections on Scottish affairs, Mr. 
Trevelyan does not seem to have made a very intensive use of these tracts, 
except such well-known ones as Lord Belhaven’s vision. It might be said, 
moreover, that this noble lord was scarcely an “old” man when he died at 
fifty-two. Most readers would have welcomed a little more light upon the 
position of the Covenanters. During the final negotiations which resulted in 
the Union, Lord Somers played a larger part than is here assigned him. 
Despite his fondness for Defoe, the author has minimized that versatile figure’s 
share in the accomplishment. In the reviewer’s opinion, the characterization 
of the duke of Marlborough is the greatest contribution in the work so far, as 
it seems to be the fairest and sanest interpretation of the career of this mili- 
tary genius, who was also an incomparable diplomat or he would never have 
secured the co-operation of the jealous Dutch, the procrastinating Imperial- 
ists, and the selfish German princes. 

The volume is somewhat lacking in balance. Of the nineteen chapters, 
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five deal with Scotland and the Union; five with domestic affairs; and nine 
with wars and rumors of war. The emphasis is clearly upon the military side, 
which might well have been abridged in view of the excellent account of Frank 
Taylor, which, in common with other important secondary works, is omitted 
from the select bibliography. Twenty pages are devoted to the battle of 
Ramillies, five to the election of 1705; twelve pages are given to the battle of 
Oudenarde, three to the election of 1708. The author seems to have over- 
looked the longest secondary account of the latter. 

The chauvinist tinge in the work is evident throughout, and is due in part 
to his desire to attract the general English reader, but more, perhaps, to the 
failure to consult the French archival materials. The work is mildly Whig- 
gish. In the opening paragraph it is claimed that Blenheim “dealt the first 
serious blow to the prestige of Louis XIV and his soldiers.” The same thing 
was said at the capture of Namur nine years earlier, a reverse which so 
affected Louis XIV that he suspended peace negotiations on account of his 
damaged prestige. In discussing the preparations for the campaign of 1708, 
Mr. Trevelyan seems to have missed the implications of the address of the two 
houses, which served to strengthen Somers’ motion, for it stated that no peace 
could be safe or honorable so long as “‘any part” of the Spanish monarchy 
remained to the Bourbons. 

The book makes a good appearance, but its usefulness to the serious student 
would be enhanced if the footnotes were either put at the bottom of the pages 
or at the end of the volume, instead of being divided on some mysterious plan 
between the two. The index is adequate, but the book lacks the selected, an- 
notated bibliography which all scholarly works should possess. A list of three 
pages of abbreviated titles is scarcely a substitute. In spite of its shortcomings 
to the scholar, it will receive its meed of praise from the general public, which 
will rejoice at this most interesting account of a period heretofore considered 
as among the dullest in English history. This is easily our most sparkling 
account of Anne’s reign. It is unfortunate that, in his endeavor to attract 
both the scholar and the general reader, Mr. Trevelyan has not been able to 
make more of an original contribution to the historical literature of the period. 


Witu1amM Tuomas MorGan 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





Répertoire critique des cahiers de doléances pour les états-généraux de 
1789. By Brarrice F. Hysvop. (“Collection de documents inédits 
sur lhistoire économique de la Révolution frangaise.”’) Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1933. Pp. 669. 

When Louis XVI in 1789 permitted each of the three estates in every elec- 
toral assembly, whether primary, secondary, or tertiary, to draw up a list of 
grievances, he provided the historians of eighteenth-century France with so 
much source material that, even today, they have only a superficial acquaint- 
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ance with it. Since the first six volumes of the Archives parlementaires, there 
have been more or less systematic efforts to place this wealth of material at 
the disposal of the historian. The editors of the “Collection de documents 
inédits sur l’histoire économique de la Révolution francaise” have done yeo- 
man’s service in making available the cahiers de doléances of certain regions. 
The work has progressed slowly, however—for various reasons, but largely 
because the cahiers have been scattered among local archives, the Archives 
Nationales, the Bibliothéque Nationale (especially when printed), and even 
foreign collections. It long ago became desirable to make a catalogue of the 
available cahiers. 

How difficult the task was can be guessed from the fact that the index of 
the names of towns and parishes in the present volume covers 125 pages and 
must include no fewer than 15,000 entries. The work was greatly facilitated 
by a ministerial circular letter which met with a good response from the vari- 
ous learned societies and departmental archives of France. The organization 
of the information thus secured into a répertoire méthodique was intrusted to 
Miss Hyslop, a graduate student at Columbia University, whose research 
among the cahiers for another purpose seemed to designate her as the proper 
person for the undertaking. Miss Hyslop supplemented the replies of archi- 
vists and learned societies by further correspondence and by her own investi- 
gation. The result is not only a skilfully arranged répertoire by means of which 
we can easily discover where to find extant cahiers for a given locality, but a 
guide which has other uses as well. Should one wish to know, for example, 
within which present-day department an ancient baillage fell, or in which 
ancient baillage a forgotten parish, or what were the guilds that flourished in 
any of the larger towns, or what were the irregularities of the 1789 elections 
in any of the ancient provinces, this répertoire would be a good book to consult. 
It furnishes besides a bibliography of the printed works on the cahiers. Though 
it has elsewhere been criticized as defective in this last regard, it is a cause for 
congratulations to all concerned that a volume on the whole so careful and 
painstaking should come from the pen of an American graduate student. 


Louis GorTscHALK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Men and women of the French Revolution. By J. Mirus Wuitrnam. 
New York: Viking Press, 1933. Pp. 420. $3.75. 


In this volume, a supplement to his Biographical history of the French 
Revolution, Mr. Whitham has sketched the lives (not forgetting the appro- 
priate weaknesses) of certain prominent persons of the revolutionary era with 
a view to showing in each life the embodiment of an idea. He used, not pri- 
mary materials, but the best secondary sources available in each case; hence 
he has attained a good standard of accuracy. The few faults of detail are those 
of his authorities: the censure of Louis XVI as “‘a perjured king at war with 
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his own people” (p. 283) in 1789, despite Louis’ repeated efforts at concilia- 
tion; the statement that the war of 1792 was an answer to the efforts of the 
kings to unite against the Revolution (p. 285); the neglect of the Girondins’ 
frequent advocacy of war as an exercise in the heroic virtues; the assumption, 
as fact, of Madelin’s doubtful conjecture that Fouché sought the hand of 
Charlotte Robespierre during his sojourn in Arras prior to 1790 (p. 358). 
“Nantean” on page 381 is evidently an error for “Arrageois.” The style is 
lively, frequently amusing although at times slightly marred by infelicitous 
echoes of Carlyle. 

Mr. Whitham has sympathy, comprehension, and insight which fit him for 
his task. He is at his best in describing persons of no serious belief like Philippe 
Egalité and Mme Tallien, his characterizations of whom it would be difficult 
to surpass in the same compass. He is almost equally happy in dealing with 
persons of simple faith like Charlotte Corday, Hoche, Babeuf, or with a pure 
self-seeker like Fouché. It is in considering individuals whose broader minds 
at length perceived a discrepancy between experience and theory that Mr. 
Whitham falls into difficulty. He does not give Charles X sufficient credit for 
his efforts to meet the liberals from 1824 to 1830; he does not portray the dis- 
may of Mnie Roland when in 1793 she saw the Jacobins turning against her 
the very weapons she had wielded with little scruple against the Constitu- 
tionalists. The least satisfactory of Mr. Whitham’s studies is that of Mallet du 
Pan. He allows nothing for Mallet’s clear perception that the later revolu- 
tionary leaders had little notion of the principles of fair play and conciliation 
which are so essential to the success of self-government. In ascribing Mallet’s 
deistic views to his early Calvinism, the author falls into the common error 
of attributing to any motive but conscious reasoning the opinions of others 
with which one does not agree. Mallet would have insisted that he had chosen 
his position after careful consideration of the evidence. Though making these 
cavilings, the reviewer hopes they will not deter anyone from perusal of a book 


which is at once scholarly and readable. 
W. B. Kerr 


University or BurFraLo 





The life of Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville, 1742-1811. By Cyrin 
Marueson, M.A., lecturer in history at Armstrong College in the 
University of Durham. London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1933. Pp. 
432. 20s. 

The chief merit of this new life of the right-hand man of William Pitt the 
Younger is the thoroughness with which Mr. Matheson has examined Dun- 
das’ political career in England. The book is also noteworthy for the care 
with which the author has reconstructed Dundas’ private life down to the 
minutest detail. This is far from being a “new” biography of the superficial 
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type. Mr. Matheson has been indefatigable in examining parliamentary 
speeches and in discovering the dates of Dundas’ journeys to and from Scot- 
land. The new material comes, not from any new discoveries among Melville 
manuscripts, but from the Arniston papers, formerly used by Mr. G. W. T. 
Omond; the royal archives at Windsor; and the private papers of the Earl of 
Balcarres. From this last source Mr. Matheson has been able to piece to- 
gether the story of Dundas’ love-affair with Lady Anne Lindsay which, though 
interesting in itself, had little influence on the main stream of British history. 
From the other two sources we are enabled to learn more of Dundas’ attitude 
toward the American war, of his relations with the Prince of Wales, of his part 
in arranging the coalition with the Portland wing of the Whigs in the 1790's, 
and of his management of the Egyptian expedition of 1800-1801. Formerly a 
violent advocate of coercion of the colonies, he was heartily in favor of ending 
the war in 1782 as the only sensible thing to do. His relations with the Prince 
of Wales and with the Whigs afford two excellent examples of his usefulness as 
a political go-between. In the one case, he was dealing with a matter which 
proved to be of small importance because the reconciliation which he effected 
between father and son in 1787 was not to be of great consequence in the fu- 
ture. In the other, the matter was of considerable moment because of the 
added stability which the adhesion of the Portland Whigs gave to the govern- 
ment during the revolutionary era. Mr. Matheson shows us the manner in 
which the way was paved for this union at a meeting in Dundas’ house. The 
royal archives have also revealed more clearly the king’s misgivings about the 
Egyptian expedition and the magnanimous way in which he made his peace 
with Dundas after its success. 

Apart from these matters, there is little that is new about Dundas’ public 
career in the book. Although we are presented with additional detail on a 
number of points, notably the political negotiations preceding the rise of the 
younger Pitt to power, the dismissal of the king’s favorite, Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, and the question of Irish Catholic relief and emancipation, the main 
outlines of the story remain unchanged. Probably because the reviewer, when 
dealing with Dundas’ impeachment in 1805-6 for malversation of funds while 
treasurer of the navy, devoted most of his attention, in his life of Dundas, to 
the investigations prior to the trial, Mr. Matheson concentrates his on the 
trial itself with very similar results. The conclusion that Dundas was grossly 
careless but not knowingly guilty of fraud is therefore reinforced. With re- 
gard to India, Mr. Matheson has steered a middle course, bringing Indian 
events into the narrative where they seem of importance, but omitting special 
treatment of India because of the discovery among the Balcarres papers of a 
series of Dundas’ despatches as head of the board of control which he hopes 
may later be made available for students “either by their publication or by 
their acquisition for a suitable library.’””’ When dealing with Scottish affairs, 
the author has, for different reasons, pursued a similar policy. Appreciative 
as the reviewer is of the references in this book to his own chapters on Dundas’ 
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activities as political manager of Scotland, he cannot help feeling that any 
book on Dundas which almost entirely omits consideration of Scottish political 
management must necessarily be incomplete. Without going into great de- 
tail, Mr. Matheson might have brought home more forcibly to the reader that 
the management of the Scottish constituencies was the very fons et origo of 
Dundas’ power. In that world of eighteenth-century Scottish politics, among 
the Buccleuchs, the Gordons, the Hopetouns, the Montgomeries, and their 
like, Dundas really lived and moved and had his being. 

This book would have benefited enormously from a less strict adherence to 
the chronological method of writing history. The author has been so anxious 
to present his facts in chronological sequence that Dundas himself is some- 
times submerged by them. If Mr. Matheson’s information about Dundas’ 
private life, as a Scots lawyer, as a manager of his estates at Melville and 
Dunira, and as a bon viveur and patron of arts and letters were collected in two 
or three well-chosen chapters instead of being scattered throughout the book, 
it would make a really impressive showing. Likewise the narrative of the 
war period in the 1790’s would gain greatly in clarity if the campaigns were 
separated sharply from one another and from the campaign against sedition 
at home. The absence of footnotes is regrettable, and tends to accentuate this 
difficulty. Not only does it make it impossible for the reader to know the 
authorities for the author’s statements, but it forces the author to include in 
the text minor matters which would ordinarily be relegated to footnotes. 

Because of this method of treatment, the book seems, in some respects, a 
narrative of the events of the Pitt administrations with which Dundas had to 
do rather than a life of Dundas, and it is not so much a book which the stu- 
dent of the Pitt period will read through as it is a book to which he will refer 
and in which he will quarry. It was the reviewer’s feeling that a new book on 
Dundas should pull all the threads together—Scotland, India, Ireland, im- 
perial policy, and domestic politics—and thus become a complete full-dress 
biography. This is not such a book, but, even though for the sake of complete- 
ness it must be read in conjunction with the previous biographies of Dundas, 
it certainly supports the views of all who hold that there is always room for 


more than one book on the same subject. 
Ho.pEen FuRBER 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





The rise of Castlereagh. By H. M. Hyper, sometime exhibitioner of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. With a foreword by the Most Hon. 
THE Marquess or Lonponperry, K.G. London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1933. Pp. xii+478. 21s. 

This book was needed and, on the whole, is adequate for its purpose. It 
deals with the events of Castlereagh’s career down to the accomplishment of 
the union of Ireland with Great Britain. The author has discovered new items 
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of information and marshaled them, with those already known, to achieve his 
aim. Perhaps inevitably, he is more of an advocate than a biographer or his- 
torian. Therein is one of the weaknesses of his book. His eagerness to com- 
bat the charges of later critics of the union and of contemporary opponents in 
both Ireland and England leads to the assumption that Castlereagh has a 
worse reputation with present-day historians than is probably the case. In so 
far as there was doubt concerning the honesty of the intentions of the young 
statesman, and a lack of information concerning the earlier phases of his 
career, this book is corrective. We lack still an account of the precise way in 
which he crossed the bridge from leadership in Ireland to pre-eminence in the 
politics of the United Kingdom. 

In a book that is wholly neither biography nor history but partakes of the 
nature of both, not everyone will agree with the points which the author se- 
lects for emphasis. A more serious fault is his occasional carelessness in the 
implications of historical facts. It is not easy to understand how the Duke of 
Grafton “distinguished himself in the Letters of Junius” (p. 16). Two inci- 
dents are mixed in saying that “John Wilkes staged some characteristic fire- 
works in Middlesex and went to gaol cheered by the mob (p. 36).” A candi- 
date for parliament in 1790, whether in an Irish or a British constituency, was 
scarcely “expected to comment with authority” (p. 55) or otherwise on na- 
tional and international questions of the day. It is historically incorrect to 
call the London Corresponding Society a “Jacobin organization (p. 122).”” To 
describe the abortive attack on George III in 1795 as “‘an unparalleled insult 
to the King’s person”’ (p. 137) is an exaggeration. To denominate Pitt and 
Castlereagh “introverts” (p. 140) in an effort to explain their supposed un- 
popularity, and to compare (p. 142) the effects of the “Orange Society” in 
Ireland with what the “Klu [sic] Klux Klan has done in America”’ is of little 
help to the reader. Nor is he much better off when told that Pitt “in no wise 
departed from constitutional usage” (p. 385) without an account somewhere 
of what constitutional usage in 1800 was. Two errors escaped the readers of 
proof: “1798” (p. 221 n.) should be “£1778”; “‘successor”’ (p. 409) should be 
“predecessor.” 

Like most writers dealing with the failure of the proposals for Catholic 
emancipation after the union, Mr. Hyde is severe on Loughborough, the king, 
and others who took their side of the controversy. In view of the deep-seated 
prejudices against Catholics in England, intensified by incidents stretching 
over more than two centuries, the wonder was that responsible statesmen 
dared to sponsor the measure, not that opposition to it was insurmountable 
for the time. 


W. T. Laprape 


DvuKe UNIVERSITY 
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Le Consulat et ?Empire. By Louis Mape.i, de |’Académie frangaise. 
Vol. I, 1799-1809; Vol. II, 1809-1815. (“L’histoire de France 
racontée a tous,” edited under the direction of Fr. Funck-Bren- 
TANO, membre de |’Institut.) Paris: Librarie Hachette, 1932, 1933. 
Pp. 451+454. Fr. 25 each. 

M. Madelin’s excellent study of the French Revolution has been the most 
widely acclaimed volume in the conservative “L’histoire de France racontée a 
tous.” He now brings the series to completion by the addition of two splendid 
volumes on the Consulate and the Empire. They are written with the same 
enthusiasm and vividness which distinguished the earlier work, but the style is 
a bit less lively and the characterizations are not quite so brilliant. A distinct 
nationalistic outlook prevails. 

From the point of view of the series as a whole, it is difficult to justify an 
allocation of space which lays twice as much emphasis on the Napoleonic pe- 
riod as on the Revolution. Compression of the work under review into one 
volume, though regrettable to the specialist, would have given a better bal- 
anced account for the cultivated general reader to whom the series is ad- 
dressed. 

The author who essays a general history of France in this period is faced 
with a very difficult problem of selection. To strike a balance between the 
affairs of the French people, the life of Napoleon, and the general history of 
Europe is trying at best; but it seems to the reviewer that M. Madelin has at 
times failed to maintain the proper perspective. Thus, one lays down these 
volumes grateful for much but with certain questions unanswered. The treat- 
ment of politics, public opinion, and the church is unusually good. Nowhere 
will one find so fine a study of the relation between Parisian plots and the 
problems of European politics. Military affairs, though handled in a master- 
ful manner, receive more than their share of attention. From a total of 882 
pages, some 242 are given almost exclusively to the campaigns of the period. 
One would gladly exchange some of this for fuller discussion of economic and 
social problems, or for treatment of the culture of the era. 

When a woman of Paris asked what was in the Constitution of the Year 
VIII, someone replied: “Il y a Bonaparte.”” Such would be a fitting descrip- 
tion of M. Madelin’s volumes. Here is unfolded a sympathetic and enthusias- 
tic portrayal of the Corsican. “L’homme de génie avait paru: Bonaparte 
sortait tout armé des voeux de la Nation” (I, 28). From these pages there 
emerges one of the most likable and human Napoleons that the reviewer has 
met. To Madelin, Bonaparte stands as a symbol of the union of all French- 
men, a lover of France in all her past and all her present. Approvingly he 
quotes the emperor: ““Depuis Clovis jusqu’au Comité de Salut public, je me 
tiens solidaire de tout’’ (I, 39-40). Thus, he assimilates Napoleon and his ca- 
reer to France, making little distinction between the interests of the two. 
Few would so completely absorb the country in the man. 
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The work has five divisions: “Le Consulat,” “L’Empire en marche” 
(1804-8), “L’Empire au zénith” (1808-12), “Le déclin de Empire” (1812- 
14), “La chute de l’Empire” (1814-15). The author is at his best with the 
Consulate. We are reminded that Napoleon’s rise to power was beset with 
great difficulties after Brumaire, and his policy is aptly described as “l’ar- 
bitrage national.” There are especially good chapters on the country in the 
Year VIII, the Bonaparte of 1800, Marengo, politics in Paris and the Con- 
cordat. Some will dissent from M. Madelin’s verdict that England was re- 
sponsible for the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, but fewer will contest 
his conclusion that the period 1799-1804 constitutes “la plus belle page” in 
the history of France (I, 214). 

From the war with England emerged the conquest of Europe (I, 176). 
The emperor was to march from Vienna to Berlin and from Cadiz to Moscow 
in search of “l’Angleterre embusquée.”’ Prussia paid the price of her ineptness 
and duplicity, but Napoleon is pictured as desirous of avoiding the conflict 
that ensued. The victories of 1807 placed the régime at its pinnacle. Soon the 
continental system, itself a mistake, led to worse adventures—the papal quar- 
rel, and trouble in Portugal and Spain. 

Some of the best pages of the book are devoted to the Spanish question, and 
the tangled campaigns of the Peninsular War are handled with great clarity. 
For Napoleon’s policy Madelin has nothing but criticism. The emperor 
stumbled into the affair without any preconceived plans. “‘Rien ne fut plus 
improvisé que cette désastreuse entreprise” (I, 360). The appointment of 
Joseph as king contributed further trouble to the original blunder. French 
failure to understand the Spanish people and the mutual jealousy of the gen- 
erals made success impossible. Called away in 1809 by threatening news from 
Paris, Napoleon often thought of returning to Spain. Thrice in 1810 he seemed 
ready to depart, but interest in his young wife kept him in Paris (II, 82-83). 

The emperor was more sincere than the tsar at Tilsit, and the faith which 
Napoleon placed in the alliance led to a series of errors. Alexander was offend- 
ed by the Austrian marriage and by Napoleon’s Polish policy. The alliance 
having yielded its fruits in Finland and on the Danube, the Russian ruler now 
thought of extending his sway over a reconstructed Polish kingdom. Alexan- 
der first planned to attack Napoleon in the spring of 1811, endeavoring un- 
successfully to form a new coalition with Austria and Sweden (II, 94-98). 
But in criticizing the tsar, one must remember that he was surrounded by a 
court hostile to the French alliance and that his people were anxious for Eng- 
lish goods. 

The author takes an indulgent attitude toward the great disasters of the 
last years of the Empire. The emperor is not censured for his failure to make 
peace in 1813 or 1814. The powers were not sincere, and concessions by Napo- 
leon would have led inevitably to his downfall. Subordinates are blamed for 
the defeats of 1814, and Ney and Grouchy are held responsible for the most 
serious blunders of the Waterloo campaign. 
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M. Madelin gives much more than the ordinary space to the Hundred 
Days, and one is extremely grateful for the abundance of detail regarding the 
government, the state of public opinion in Paris, and the events surrounding 
the second abdication. The tragedy lay in the emperor’s acceptance of the 
principles of the liberals. The Chamber, packed by Fouché, proved hostile to 
Napoleon, and the emperor refused to head the “Revolutionary” party in 
an endeavor to arouse the spirit cf ’93. 

Of the lesser lights who crowd the stage, Pius VII, Fouché, and Talleyrand 
claim most attention. The pope’s steadfastness enlists one’s sympathy and 
admiration. Already the distinguished biographer of the minister of police, 
Madelin speaks with unquestioned authority when he summarizes Fouché’s 
policy as “the conservation of the spirit of the Revolution in the Imperial 
régime which issued from it” (I, 401). In the Hundred Days he was the evil 
genius who betrayed Napoleon and brought back the Bourbons. For Talley- 
rand there is little praise. He is branded as a betrayer of Napoleon at Erfurt 
and as a prime mover in the treason in Paris which overthrew the emperor 
in 1814. The customary admiration for his services at Vienna is denied him. 
There he served not France but himself and Louis XVIII; his conduct at the 
Congress is characterized as “‘un jeu et la France n’y pouvait rien gagner”’ 
(II, 346). 

Years of labor with documents, letters, and especially memoirs have gone 
into the making of these volumes; and they are literally sown with quotations 
from the sources. Among the many secondary authorities cited, Sorel, Vandal, 
and Driault have been most consulted. Little use has been made of the work 
of distinguished foreign scholars. The author promises a complete bibliog- 
raphy of the era at some future date, but the lists of books now appended at 
the end of the various chapters are too poorly arranged to be of much value. 


E. Witson Lyon 
CoLGaTE UNIVERSITY 





National romanticism in Norway. By Oscar J. FALNgs, department of 
history, New York University. (“Studies in history, economics, 
and public law,”’ No. 386.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1933. Pp. 398. $4.00. 


The industrious labor of native scholars in the field of Norwegian “national 
romanticism” has yielded a notable literature. The chief merit of Mr. Fal- 
nes’s book lies in the use of a somewhat different chiaroscuro in repainting the 
picture. After dealing with certain aspects of Norwegian nationalism to 1870 
and the romanticist interest in nationality and culture in general, the author 
discusses at some length the theory of legendary migration and analyzes in 
detail the so-called ‘“‘Norwegian historical school.’’ He also records the work 
of the folklorists, and presents clearly facts relevant to the troublesome lan- 
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guage question. Finally, he attempts to interpret the heritage of romanticism 
as an abiding factor in Norwegian nationalism. 

The author states that the interest in the nation (implying an interest in 
the Norwegian peasant), which spread among the “cultured elements” in the 
forties, was “sudden” and “surprising.”” However, Mr. Falnes does not take 
into account the fact that the criterion of culture is a debatable problem. Be- 
sides, in his preoccupation with the “national” phase of romanticism during a 
restricted period of time, he has slighted earlier and very important phases of 
Norwegian romanticism. In fact, he might well have shown the progressive 
development of romanticism, which is necessary if “national romanticism”’ is 
to be viewed in its true historical perspective. Lasting contributions to litera- 
ture, history, and political thought were made during an earlier period which 
have had a bracing influence on Norwegian ideology. In these writings, and 
in the effort to show that the basic elements in the constitution of 1814 were 
national, the national “soul’’ is conceived as immanent and transcendent and 
the nation as an organic unity. These concepts represent a trend of thought 
which forms the basis for the genetic interpretation of history and the study 
of the folk spirit as expressed in ballads and folk tales. There are not so many 
essentially new elements in the romantic approach of the ““Norwegian histori- 
cal school” during the middle of the nineteenth century as the author is in- 
clined to attribute to it. It is true, however, that the “national” romanticists 
emphasized more than their predecessors the importance of language and the 
wider bearing of culture. Of this group, Aasen, the father of ““New Norse,” 
receives from Mr. Falnes the most sympathetic treatment. 

In his zeal to be calm and objective, the author is inclined to underestimate 
the nuclei of truth contained in irrational concepts. If space permitted, it 
would be possible to mention specifically certain errors of statement and trans- 
lation. However, Mr. Falnes has made interesting use of his opportunities and 
has told his story in language which is straightforward and clear. The bibliog- 
raphy and index add to the value of the book. 


ANDREAS ELVIKEN 
TremPLe UNIVERSITY 





The social and political ideas of some representative thinkers of the Vic- 
torian age. A series of lectures delivered at King’s College, Univer- 
sity of London, during the session 1931-32. Edited by F. J. C. 
Hearnsuaw, M.A., LL.D., fellow of King’s College and professor 
of medieval history in the University of London. London: George 
G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1933. Pp. 271. 8s. 6d. 

For a number of years, under the able direction and editorship of Professor 
Hearnshaw, courses of lectures have been given at King’s College, University 
of London, on the social and political ideas of great thinkers of certain periods, 
which have then been published in attractive form with useful bibliographies 
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and the usual apparatus of scholarship. This volume completes the series. 
The undertaking as a whole constitutes one of the most significant achieve- 
ments in the historiography of ideas. Each volume contains ten or a dozen 
essays, each written by an expert on the particular subject. As is inevitable 
in co-operative ventures of this kind, there are some gaps and the degree of 
excellence attained varies widely. The eight volumes do not in any sense con- 
stitute a history of political and social thought, but they do afford penetrating 
and often brilliant analyses of the ideological systems of many of the principal 
theorists from the early middle ages to our own time. 

Definitions of history are always dangerous. The intractable and kaleido- 
scopic record of human experience can scarcely be reduced to a formula. But 
much can be said for the view that it is a fabric whose warp and woof are the 
institutional patterns of social behavior and the systems of ideas which give 
these patterns meaning. Institutions divorced from ideologies are dead and 
inert corpses; ideologies unrelated to the actual behavior of social groups are 
disembodied spirits floating in thin air. Orthodox historians have too often 
neglected the ideological side of history. For this reason the King’s College 
series is more than welcome. 

The volume under review contains an introductory chapter on “The Vic- 
torian age” by G. P. Gooch, essays on “Thomas Carlyle” by Robert S. Dower, 
“Herbert Spencer and the individualists” by the editor, “Sir Henry Maine and 
the historical jurists” by J. E. G. de Montmorency, “Alexis de Tocqueville 
and democracy” by Harold J. Laski, ‘Karl Marx and social philosophy” by 
J. L. Gray, “T. H. Green and the idealists” by A. D. Lindsay, “Matthew Ar- 
nold and the educationists” by J. Dover Wilson, ““Walter Bagehot and the so- 
cial psychologists” by C. H. Driver, “Taine and the nationalists” by R. A. 
Jones, and an appendix on “The development of a psychological approach to 
politics in English speculation before 1869” by C. H. Driver. It will be ob- 
served that it is chiefly English writers who are considered. One of the limita- 
tions of such a work as this is its failure to deal adequately with movements 
which originate in other countries and find their principal exponents in foreign 
writers, though their influence may have been highly significant in the thought 
of the country dealt with. If Tocqueville, Marx, and Taine find places in this 
symposium, why not Comte, Hegel, Mazzini, and Bakunin? One also wonders 
at certain omissions among English thinkers. Particularly the absence of John 
Stuart Mill seems unfortunate. These defects, however, are doubtless inherent 
in the method and design of the work. A co-operative course of lectures is 
conditioned by the availability of collaborators, the possibility of a sustained 
interest in the audience, and the market for the published work. 

For the most part there is not much that is original in the treatment. Most 
of the figures are familiar as great social and political thinkers, and their ideas 
have been frequently analyzed and interpreted. It is the convenience of hav- 
ing short, crisp, and interesting accounts of these several systems of ideas all 
brought within the covers of one book that gives it its chief value. In courses 
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in recent political thought it will be widely used as a reference work. The re- 
viewer found the essays on Carlyle, Arnold, and Bagehot, and the appendix, 
of special interest. Really new contributions have here been made to the un- 
derstanding of these writers. Carlyle and Arnold have been unduly neglected, 
perhaps because they do not fit easily into any of the conventional pigeon- 
holes. Bagehot’s importance is clearly demonstrated as marking the turning- 
point in political and social thought from the mechanistic and Newtonian ap- 
proach to that of biological evolution and psychology. In the appendix the 
thread of psychological interpretation is clearly traced from Hobbes along one 
line, through Hutchison, Hume, Adam Smith, Reid, and Dugald Stewart, and 
through another line from Locke, Berkeley, Hartley, and Hume to the early 
nineteenth century. Finally, in Thomas Rowe Edmond’s Practical moral and 
political economy (1828), we find an anticipation of Bagehot’s “brilliant and 
suggestive guess.”” Whether we like it or not, political and social thought ap- 
pears to be more and more assuming the form of psychological interpretation. 
This tendency finds its immediate origin in Bagehot. 

The Victorian age has hitherto been too near for us to understand fully its 
character or significance. Its ideology seems strange and foreign to our present 
modes of thought. Its problems were simple and circumscribed compared to 
the tumultuous complexity of contemporary social and political behavior. 
And yet it is to the mid-nineteenth century that we must look for the clues 
to an understanding of our contemporary civilization; it is there that the be- 
ginnings of a new world of institutions and a new world of ideas are to be 


found. 
WALTER JAMES SHEPARD 


Onto State UNIVERSITY 





The life of Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe). By E. F. 
Matcoum-SmitH. London: Ernest Benn, 1933. Pp. 368. 18s. 


A special satisfaction is found in this new Life of Stratford Canning. It 
pictures not only the varied career of the diplomat but also sketches the per- 
sonal factors of his life and many of the political conditions which made the 
career possible. This volume presents a fresh interpretation, in pleasing style, 
and adds considerable new material. Canning’s first appointment was to the 
secretaryship of the Adair mission to Constantinople in 1808. Afterward, at 
various times until 1858, he was minister, special envoy, and ambassador 
to Turkey. There he was the aggressive instrument of British policy in two 
critical periods of the Eastern Question: the Greek War and the Crimean War. 
Canning’s importance, however, did not lie solely in his missions to Constan- 
tinople. He was also minister to Switzerland, minister to the United States, 
and a special negotiator at St. Petersburg and Madrid. One chapter treats 
Canning’s “rotten borough” membership in parliament, and his ambitions, 
never realized, for a political career at home. 

In general objective, the author nevertheless is hesitant, and sometimes 
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partisan, in statements concerning Canning’s policy on the eve of the Crimean 
War. For example, although emphasizing throughout the volume the hot- 
tempered (pp. 20, 47, 107, 209, 259), overbearing (pp. 71, 75, 119, 175), and 
anti-Russian (pp. 51, 87, 151, 214, 260) characteristics of the ambassador, as 
well as his “disregard of higher authority” (p. 27), his tendency to take risks 
on his own responsibility (p. 218), and the “far-reaching consequences” of the 
Russian “insult” to him in 1832 (p. 147), the author reaches the conclusion 
that Canning had little or no responsibility for the outbreak of the war. This 
view is recorded on the rather unconvincing basis that Aberdeen and the di- 
vided (p. 235) British government were responsible for anything that the am- 
bassador did, simply because he was not recalled (pp. 243, 266). While we 
may accept the conclusion that other and larger interests led to the Crimean 
War (p. 270), it world seem that the ambassador must still be regarded as 
having had a large personal responsibility for precipitating it. This is true 
even in the treatment here. There was an absence of telegraphic communica- 
tions with Constantinople (p. 256); the ambassador was given a large dis- 
cretionary power in the employment of the fleet (p. 263); the British govern- 
ment accepted the Vienna note, as did Russia, but Canning rejected it (pp. 
257-59); Canning even supervised the wording of the Turkish ultimatum to 
Russia (p. 255). In addition, there must be taken into account his unofficial 
advice to Reshid Pasha. 

It was the enmity of Nesselrode that Canning won in his mission to Russia 
in 1825 (p. 93). The volume of documents (F.O. 78/178) seems to show that 
Canning was dismissed by Aberdeen in 1829, although this is treated by the 
author as a resignation (pp. 123-30). Goryainov and Zayonchkovsky were not 
cited for Russian policy. The latter would clarify the’ negotiations of Men- 
shikov (p. 246). Differing dates are given for the Russian occupation of the 
Principalities in 1853 (pp. 251, 254). The battle of Sinope is incorrectly dated 
(p. 268). 

Although deficient in its treatment of the complex Eastern Question, par- 
ticularly the strategic and commercial factors, as a Life of Canning, this well- 
balanced book is a welcome contribution, and will serve to enhance interest in 
one of Great Britain’s most important diplomatists. 

VeRNON J. PurRYEAR 
Humsotpt State CoLiece 
Arcata, CALIFORNIA 





The national workshops. A study in the French revolution of 1848. 
By Donatp Corr McKay. (“Harvard historical studies,” Vol. 
XXXYV.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 
191. 


In these days of P.W.A.’s, C.W.A.’s, and C.C.C.’s, considerable interest 
attaches to a study of their lineal progenitor, the ateliers nationauz of the Sec- 
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ond French Republic. This has been very painstakingly and satisfactorily 
made by Mr. McKay in the volume now under review. Beginning with an 
introductory survey of the economic situation in 1848 with particular ref- 
erence to the French working class, the author follows the career of the na- 
tional workshops from their establishment on February 26 to their dissolution 
a little more than four months later. Especial stress is laid on the winding-up 
of the luckless venture, an involved story filled with ill-digested decisions, 
vacillation, force, and fraud. 

Mr. McKay recognizes the fundamental insincerity of the whole affair. It 
was not an honest social experiment, but a desperate pis aller of a government 
at its wits’ end before the menace of many thousand armed and hungry men. 
Yet the author makes clear that a few, particularly Emile Thomas, put hard 
and serious effort on the problem and that for a while the result was not en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. The detailed account of the Thomas régime (chap. ii 
and App. II) is one of the most instructive features in the book. On the other 
hand, we are told disappointingly little about the actual tasks performed by 
the men of the workshops; a few paragraphs (pp. 29, 30, 183 n.) give some 
slight information, but there is no systematic treatment of the subject, though 
it would seem an essential part of the story. 

A few other criticisms may be added. Mention is made repeatedly of Louis 
Blanc’s ateliers sociaux (pp. 12, 40 n.), but they are nowhere defined, so that 
the distinction between them and the ateliers nationauz, though stated, is not 
made clear to those ignorant of Blane’s system. It is, however, a capital point 
for the understanding of contemporary social psychology as well as for the 
evolution of the workshops. In view of the fact that the failure of the enter- 
prise is placed by the author, in common with other historians, at least par- 
tially on the shoulders of Marie, a brief biographical sketch of that minister 
would have clarified his attitude. For a similar reason, the rivalry between 
the Ecole Centrale and the Ecole Polytechnique would have been better 
understood had we been given some explanation of their organization and 
functions. An admirable critical bibliography concludes this scholarly mono- 
graph; the classification of contemporary newspapers after printed books, 
some of them quite recent, seems a bit odd. Those interested in the text of the 
Trélat extra-parliamentary commission report will find it published by Mr. 
McKay in the September-November (1933) number of La révolution de 1848. 


EvuGEneE N. Curtis 
GoucuEerR COLLEGE 





The introduction of the ironclad warship. By JaMEs PHInNey BAxtTER, 
third, associate professor of history in Harvard University. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. x +398. $5.00. 


At the age of twelve, we studied in Fiske that all the navies of the world 
shifted from wooden to iron ships of war because the battle of Hampton Roads 
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produced a revolution in naval warfare. This view has been under fire for 
some time, and now Mr. Baxter has virtually demolished it with his well- 
aimed broadsides. His ammunition is of the best, drawn from the French, 
British, and American naval archives and, in many cases, used here for the 
first time. His thesis is that the great fivefold revolution in naval warfare—in- 
volving steam, shell guns, screw propeller, rifled ordnance, and armor—did 
not come overnight as a direct result of the duel between the “Monitor” and 
“Merrimac” on March 9, 1862. ““When the news of the battle of Hampton 
Roads crossed the Atlantic,” he writes, ‘“‘more than forty seagoing ironclads, 
thirty armed coast-defense vessels, and eighteen partially protected gunboats 
were already built, building, or authorized in Europe.” 

The principal honors for these radical developments are accredited, not to 
America or England, but to France. The three men who, in Mr. Baxter’s 
opinion, did most to bring about the changes were General Henri-Joseph 
Paixhans, who introduced explosive shells into naval warfare, Napoleon III, 
“who picked the right man and backed him to the limit,” and his minister of 
marine, Dupuy-de-Léme, “the right man,”’ who “solved the problem of the 
seagoing iron clad.’’ America had figured prominently in the first lap of the 
race with the work of Robert Fulton and of John Stevens and his sons. The 
initiative, however, quickly passed to France, where the work of Paixhans was 
bearing fruit. As for England: “‘if a power which already enjoys the command 
of the seas takes the lead in introducing a novel type of ship destined to sup- 
plant the capital ship of the day, it runs the risk of converting its existing 
fleet into junk and giving its rivals a fresh start with the slate wiped clean.” 
The principal English contributor to the changes was Captain Cowper Phipps 
Coles, whose work with revolving turrets Mr. Baxtér considers more impor- 
tant than John Ericsson’s. 

During the second quarter of the nineteenth century, cranks and others 
submitted scores of proposals to the naval authorities of the three powers and 
from time to time, on various testing grounds, experimental shots were fired 
at armor plate. Then, in the late fifties, came the real changes. The Crimean 
War demonstrated that Russian shells were deadly against Turkish wooden 
warships at Sinope and ineffective against French armored batteries at Kin- 
burn. On November 24, 1859, France launched the ironclad “Gloire,” the 
“revolutionary vessel, whose successful trials sounded the knell of the wooden 
capital ship.’’ Four more French ironclads were launched during the next 
seven months, and on December 29, 1860, England launched her first iron- 
clad, the “Warrior.”’ From that time on, there was a rapid increase of the 
armored warships and the construction of unarmored capital ships was 
soon suspended. Mr. Baxter brings out the idea that during the early sixties, 
England was much more worried about possible trouble with France than she 
was with the situation in America, where the Civil War was producing many 
new, strange types of ironclad warships. Few, if any, of the American products, 
however, were of seagoing capacity. 
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Mr. Baxter contends that the battle of Hampton Roads simply confirmed 
the theories which the French and British had considered valid for some time. 
The thoroughness of England’s conversion to the new developments seems 
somewhat questionable in view of the fact, which Mr. Baxter does not mention, 
that in the naval estimates for 1861-62 the Admiralty asked for, and received, 
an appropriation of £949,371 for ship timber and that during the year it di- 
verted an additinal £250,000, originally voted for armor plate, to further pur- 
chases of timber. This was probably the largest purchase of timber in the 
history of the Royal Navy, and was voted after the trial trip of the “Gloire.” 

The book gives every evidence of sound and thorough workmanship. It 
is well documented, and contains some interesting material in the appendix. 
Several plates and diagrams are reproduced and a good bibliography and index 
finish off a well-done piece of scholarship. There was a real need for such an 
analysis of an intricate subject, which had not been adequately treated before, 


and will not have to be done again. 
Rosert G. ALBION 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





The beginnings of Marxian socialism in France. By SamuEL BERN- 
STEIN, Po.D. New York: Elliot Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. 
229. $2.50. 

This little book is a typical American doctoral dissertation. It is strictly 
limited in scope. The word “‘beginnings”’ in the title despotically terminates 
the study of the infiltration of orthodox Marxist ideas into France at the pre- 
cise point where those ideas begin to have some influence. Or was it the 
necessity of abruptly concluding something presentable as a thesis—lack of 
money, or want of time to do a finished job—and both are deplorably fre- 
quent occurrences in American graduate schools—which dictated the inser- 
tion of that word in the title? At any rate Mr. Bernstein’s book deals only 
with the decade of the 1870’s, and tantalizes the reader by stopping where it 
does. In other respects, too, it is seriously limited. The author nowhere de- 
fines “Marxism,” though it is impossible to believe that he is ignorant of the 
important differences between the many Marxist sects; but he has obviously, 
for reasons best known to himself, selected the viewpoints of Jules Guesde as 
being the only ones that were properly Marxist. The evolution of Guesde’s 
system is well described in chapters iii and iv, but whether, in view of what 
has been written in French and German, it can be termed “a contribution to 
the sum total of human knowledge” is at least doubtful. The author also 
does injustice to himself by leaving the course of the industrialization of 
France almost entirely out of account. Only two or three times, and then in a 
single sentence or a footnote, is any allusion made to the prevalence of handi- 
craft methods in French production. Yet it is only a clear understanding of 
this fact which can render the French labor and socialist movements intel- 
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ligible. The almost parenthetical references to it are sufficient to convince the 
reviewer that the author himself is well aware of the basic importance of the 
economic developments to the evolution of socialism, but the general public 
will hardly supply for itself what he omits. He has the somewhat legitimate 
excuse, however, that his study is not directed to the general reading public, 
but to specialists who may be presumed to know this. 

Within these limitations, however, Mr. Bernstein has covered his subject 
well. Especially valuable is his demonstration of the interplay of the various 
schools of social thought. His account of the co-operationists is useful. And, 
unlike so many students of socialism, he does not scornfully dismiss anarchism 
as nonsense, but shows how it functioned as an intellectual ferment, and how, 
especially in the case of Guesde, it became a vehicle of transition to socialism. 
There are many well-documented factual details in the book, which, if they 
can hardly be said to break new channels for historical study, do at least 


mark the old ones more precisely. 
B. J. Hovpe 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





The life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Garvin. Vol. I, 1885-1895, 
Disruption and combat. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 644. 
$5.00. 

Anyone who will trouble to take down his three-volume edition of Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone will see what a distinguished model Mr. Garvin has placed 
before himself. Book and chapter divisions, page and marginal headings, the 
way of citing letters, even most of the typography, follow the example of the 
biographer of the greatest of Mr. Chamberlain’s political contemporaries. In 
his continuously reverent attitude, as of the clockwork camera diligently tak- 
ing incessant photographs of even the dullest reaches of the sidereal universe, 
Mr. Garvin has even outdone Morley, for Morley left some things out. In 
length too, even if he restrains himself to only one more volume, he will prob- 
ably surpass Morley. Lytton Strachey and the impressionists, Harold Nicol- 
son and the eclectics, have written in vain, nor was it for Mr. Garvin that so 
many attempts have been made to humanize our grandfathers. For to his 
biographer Chamberlain is a living prophet still. If some of Mr. Garvin’s at- 
tempts to call the past to life remind one of the demonstration associated with 
the name of the witch of Endor (see particularly I Sam. 28:14), nevertheless 
here is all the Victorian seriousness, and all that astonishing Victorian energy. 
For these days it is a triumph, though perhaps partly of necromancy and only 
partly of historiography. 

In general, the faults which the present reviewer thought he perceived in 
the first volume (see Journal of modern history, V [1933], 404-7) seem to him 
to characterize the second as well. But they are less marked. Volume II is 
far better documented, the author intrudes his own views rather less, and there 
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is not so much fulsomeness. There persists, however, that constant irritant, 
the style in which Mr. Garvin writes his deservedly successful leaders, and 
which is unsuited to biography because it makes all things seem of equal im- 
portance—no gold, no clay, but just the constant gleam of chromium. 

This volume covers the period from June, 1885, to July, 1895. It takes in 
the campaign and election of 1885, the short and crucial government of 1886, 
the six long years when Liberalism of all sorts was in eclipse, and the Glad- 
stone-Rosebery government of 1892-95. It begins with Chamberlain just 
about to convert the Liberal party to the “unauthorized programme” and to 
lead it; it ends with Chamberlain a great Unionist settling down to a career of 
imperialism. We sometimes think of Gladstone’s career as a duel with Disraeli 
and the Toryism of the past. Mr. Garvin does us a real service in making us 
see its last decade as a duel with Chamberlain and the imperialism of the 
future. 

During the period covered by this volume Chamberlain was much more 
continuously concerned with the main current of politics than in previous 
years, which makes the material of this volume less new than that of Volume I. 
And this life of Chamberlain is the last to appear of the biographies of the 
great figures of the time, so that Mr. Garvin can rely upon all the stories that 
have been told; indeed, it is an up-to-date synthesis of them. It is most valu- 
able for those times at which Chamberlain’s individual acts, or points of view, 
were important. Mr. Garvin is comprehensive, and does complete justice even 
to the political incidents of second-rate importance. But this volume’s wider 
value is in its full-dress narrative of Chamberlain’s uneasiness under Glad- 
stone’s lead, with the consequent division in the Liberal party, and then the 
story (in which Chamberlain is both leader and type) of the development of 
radical into imperialist. 

Mr. Garvin’s evidence indicates that the chief reason for the departure of 
Chamberlain from the Liberal party was his inability to work longer under a 
leader whom he was impatient to supplant. We are not convinced that there 
was enough difference between Gladstone’s inchoate and limited home rule 
and Chamberlain’s national councils (supposed to be federalism on the Ameri- 
can model) to cause a split on policy—especially since dissent on home rule 
endangered (and in the event sacrificed) the distinctive features of his social 
program. But we can understand how the man of forty-nine (in 1885) was 
jealous of the leader of seventy-four who clung to power as ardently as Cham- 
berlain desired it. It is quite possible that Chamberlain did not care to be 
prime minister, though in 1887 he is quoted as saying (p. 299), “Of course I 
shall be Premier; there is nothing more certain,” but at least he wished to 
lead. Secession on this personal ground is not necessarily ignoble, even if 
Chamberlain alone of cabinet ministers felt a personal jealousy of Gladstone. 
And it does not detract in the least from Chamberlain’s importance to say 
that here was one of the cases when history was made according to the de- 
mands of a personality rather than of policy. 
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But how did Chamberlain, whose radicalism verging upon socialism had 
displeased prime minister and queen alike, come to support Conservatism? 
Partly, he had miscalculated. When he found that the Liberal party followed 
Gladstone, he was forced unwillingly to throw his lot in with the Conserva- 
tives. The period of readjustment was long, and his temper was not unnatural- 
ly exacerbated. The picture of Chamberlain, obliged, in order to support the 
Salisbury government, to keep his convictions under cover and even to modify 
them, is almost tragic, and Mr. Garvin tells it well, with an excellent commen- 
tary in the chapter “Questions of character: The charges of recantation.” 
The rest of the answer is that Chamberlain was in temperament a radical, 
whereas the Liberals who adopted home rule and stayed Gladstonian were 
liberal. Gladstone, and with him Morley, Harcourt, Spencer, Granville, even 
Rosebery, being typical liberals, progressed very gradually toward a some- 
what shifting goal. Chamberlain, Platonist in theory and very Aristotelian in 
practice, started with a program which he could not carry out and then shifted 
suddenly across the road from the left to the right. There is no questioning 
his sincerity either before or after the shift; it is merely characteristic of the 
radical temperament to find itself more at home with reaction than with 
liberalism. It is interesting to note that the Gladstonians who started far 
behind him soon passed him in progressive social policy, and that he never 
converted his new allies to a single really radical measure. But his failure in 
that field is forgotten, for the third division of his career (the subject matter of 
Mr. Garvin’s third volume) lay before him; he was to turn his attention to a 
new field and to incarnate as an imperialist the spirit of a new age. 


E. P. CHAse 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 





Sidney and Beatrice Webb. A study in contemporary biography. By 
Mary Aanes Hamitton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 
Pp. 314. $3.50. 


This book, except for the first two chapters, is both absorbing and enlight- 
ening. The first chapter, a “background for a double star,” attempts to pic- 
ture England in the 1880’s, but fails to achieve its purpose because of the ex- 
cessive number of specific incidents mentioned and the lack of broad generali- 
zations. Here all the defects of the author’s style—jerky sentences and irrele- 
vant phrases—are most noticeable. Likewise poor and colorless is the second 
chapter, which deals with the early life of Sidney Webb. This may be due in 
part to the scarcity of information about his early life and his reluctance to 
talk about himself. But in the third chapter, with the description of Beatrice 
Webb’s activities until the time of her marriage, one begins to feel the charm 
of the book. From this point the author seems to be on sure ground, and the 
analysis of the Webbs becomes so absorbing that one wishes the book were 
twice as long. 
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Because the innumerable activities of the Webbs make it impossible fully 
to discuss in one book all of their projects, the author was wise in selecting for 
analysis those which might be called the mileposts in their lives. She has dis- 
cussed these activities in chronological order, showing how the experience 
gained in one often led to the next major interest. Thus we are told of the 
writing of the History of trade unionism and Industrial democracy and their 
tremendous success, of Sidney Webb’s work on the London County Council, 
the work on the Poor Law Commission and the Minority Report, Sidney 
Webb’s work during the war years, their political activities, and, lastly, of 
their interest in Russia. Interspersed within and between the chapters men- 
tioned are analyses of the personalities of the Webbs, their relation to each 
other, their methods of achieving their ends, and their tremendous influence 
on public affairs. The development of their economic theories and their gradu- 
al recourse to political activities as a means of achieving their goal, although 
indicated, are not adequately treated. 

As the book progresses one feels more and more that the author is intimate- 
ly acquainted with her subject matter and that she is writing about two people 
whom she respects and admires and yet who puzzle her. Her many attempts, 
some of which are among the best passages in the book, to explain the Webbs 
show that she has pondered over their personalities for many a year. Mrs. 
Hamilton should be congratulated on her book and the Webbs on having such 


a capable and fair biographer. 
CATHERINE HavuGu Situ 
Brookiyn, New York 





Storm centers of the Near East. Personal memories 1879-1929. By 
Sm Rosert Graves. London: Hutchinson, 1933. Pp. 375. 21s. 


This is one of the most interesting books upon the Balkans and Asia Minor 
which we have read for some years. The author, as a distinguished member of 
the British consular service, stationed in such “‘storm centers” as Constan- 
tinople, Sofia, Erzerum, Crete, and Macedonia, during a period which included 
the kidnaping of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, the union of the two Bulga- 
rias, the Cretan High Commissionship of Prince George, the Macedonian 
troubles, the Balkan wars of 1912-13, and the Dardanelles expedition, has 
seen, and participated in, most of the events which compose the modern his- 
tory of the Near East. Even after his retirement he acted as one of the officials 
of the Refugees’ Settlement Commission at Athens, and was living at Corfu at 
the time of the Italian bombardment of 1923, when his son, as acting consul of 
Great Britain, accompanied by the American, Kneeland, went on board the 
Italian flagship to protest. He “was the first European to pass through the 
Kurdish ‘No Man’s Land’ since, in the year 1838 Moltke had floated down 
the Euphrates on a raft of inflated skins.” He visited Angora in 1893, when 
the present Turkish capital was “‘an ill-built, shabby provincial town of about 
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30,000 inhabitants.”” He was at Constantinople in 1919 when the American 
General Harbord came to study the proposal of an American mandate for the 
administration of Armenia and Kurdistan, and found that Harbord was not 
enthusiastic about the suggestion. He relates how the Turks “‘shepherded”’ 
the foreign pressmen who came to Macedonia in 1903 and organized a per- 
formance of the local dance, the Horo, by Bulgarian girls and Turkish soldiers 
to demonstrate how these two races loved one another! Similarily, when more 
recently, an American minister, who spoke Serbian fluently, made a tour of 
Serbian Macedonia, he was so continuously accompanied by officials that he 
was unable to talk to the local population. 

One great merit of this book is that the author, unlike most writers on the 
Balkans, has no pet Balkan nationality. He defines his chief life-work as “‘the 
protection of the Christian minorities in Turkey,” and was one of the earliest 
British officials to discard the traditional view, derived from the Crimean War, 
that the Turk was the only “gentleman of the Near East,” the “buono 
Johnny” of the British “Tommy,” whereas the eastern Christians were 
despised. Thus, he praises the bravery of the Armenians, of whom he had 
ample experience, and points out that some of the qualities with which the 
eastern Christians were credited by superficial European critics were the natu- 
ral results of the subservient position in which they had been placed for cen- 
turies under Turkish rule. Few will question the wisdom of his judgment that 
“the failure to provide officials with at least a living wage has been at the 
root of the maladministration and corruption, from which Turkey and other 
Eastern countries have suffered until this day.”” One cause of this has been 
the expenditure upon armaments of money which would have been better 
devoted to the salaries of civilians. 

He throws doubt upon British official Blue Books as a historical source by 
the statement that his own reports on Macedonia were published in a garbled 
form in the Blue Book issued in London. Balkan “‘statistics” have long been 
suspect; but this is a disclosure of British official methods thirty years ago. 
Still, truth may leak out of even an official communiqué. The author criticizes, 
too, some of the mistakes made by Western diplomacy in the Balkans. Thus 
he shows (as the present reviewer did at the time) the blunder of alienating 
Greece by offering Kavalla to Bulgaria in 1915. The Germanophil party at 
Athens was able to quote this proposal as an example of the Allies’ treatment 
of Greece, of which Kavalla, owing to the tobacco trade, is one of the most 
valuable possessions. 

Besides high policy, the book contains lighter touches. We see the Greek 
royal family indulging in violent games on board ship, we are told that princes 
are “almost as cheap in Georgia as counts in Poland’’; and one of the seven- 
teen illustrations shows the author and the diplomatic corps engaged in a 
quasi-dramatic entertainment in Bulgaria. There are lifelike character 
sketches of the first two rulers of that state: the manly, stalwart Alexander, 
every inch (and he had many) a soldier, and the foxy Ferdinand, adopting his 
conversation, with consummate tact, according to the profession of his inter- 
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locutor, like a born actor called by fate to perform upon a rustic stage which 
he despised. Practically everyone at all prominent in the Near East during 
these fifty years, from Venizelos to Miss Edith Durham, is mentioned in the 
book; and the author writes “as one having authority and not as the scribes.” 
With no pretense to intellectual fireworks or elaborate graces of style, he has 
written a book which cannot fail to interest all those interested in the “cock- 
pit of Europe,” because it describes historic events, experienced and seen by 
an impartial witness. 


WILiiaAmM MILLER 
ATHENS, GREECE 





British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914. Edited by 
G. P. Goocn, D. Lirt., F.B.A., and Haro_tp TempPERr-ey, Litt. D., 
F.B.A. Vol. IX, Balkan wars, Part I, The prelude; the Tripoli war. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. Ixxvi+873. 17s. 6d. 


This volume is of great importance as an aid to an understanding both of 
Balkan affairs and of British policy from 1909 to 1912. The present review 
will be confined to British policy. Practically every important document 
bearing on this subject is a private letter or memorandum. Furthermore, in 
some cases even the private papers are incomplete. For instance, the accuracy 
of the report of Sazonov to the tsar concerning Grey’s remarks at Balmoral on 
the general European situation has for years been disputed. The dispute is 
not likely to be settled by the meager private memorandum in which Grey 
describes this conversation (p. 761). 

The reason for secrecy and reticence is clear. During the years 1909-12, 
the foreign office was resisting proposals for a non-aggression agreement with 
Germany on the ground that British freedom of action must be preserved. 
The present volume shows, however, that during these same years British 
diplomatists were impotent observers of events in the Balkans and Tripoli. 
Here Russia led; the British followed, alarmed but helpless. Naturally the 
foreign office kept out of the official correspondence evidence that the entente 
with Russia, like the entente with France, curtailed British freedom of action. 

The foreign office believed that there was only one way to avoid a European 
war over the Balkans: an Austro-Russian understanding based on “‘a policy of 
self-abnegation.” “‘Any other policy would inevitably end in a European war” 
(p. 74). They further believed that a war over the Balkans would disrupt the 
entente. In January, 1912, Grey wrote: ““What makes me wish for a working 
understanding between Russia and Austria is that a war between them would 
be very inconvenient. I do not think that we could take part in it, and inter- 
vene on the Russian side in a Balkan war; and yet our abstention would prove 
a danger to the maintenance of the present grouping of the European Powers” 
(p. 527). Russia refused to come to terms with Austria, and Russian policy 
was far from being “‘a policy of self-abnegation.”” Russian diplomats frankly 
told of their efforts to bring the Balkan states together. These efforts were 
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obviously stimulating chauvinism in the Balkans. Yet the British were silent, 
afraid to oppose a policy which they thought dangerous to European peace 
and to the entente. 

The completeness with which the British relinquished control over events 
in the Balkans is shown in two private letters. On May 16, 1912, the British 
chargé at St. Petersburg reported a conversation with Sazonov to Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, the permanent undersecretary. Sazonov described clearly the pro- 
jected partition of Turkish territory contained in the alliance between Serbia 
and Bulgaria; he said Russia was “the author and promoter” of this alliance; 
finally, he admitted that his policy involved the risk of a collision with Aus- 
tria (pp. 567-68). Nicolson, in his reply, said that he was “a little afraid” that 
Sazonov’s Balkan policy was “a little risky and might possibly eventually 
lead to serious trouble.’’ He concluded this masterpiece of understatement: 
“However, I do not wish you to indicate to him any of my apprehensions, as at 
the present moment it is exceedingly necessary for us to keep on the best possi- 
ble terms with Russia and not to have the appearance of criticising any action 
which they may think desirable to take, and which I presume they consider 
to be to their own interests” (p. 568). y 

These letters are possibly the most important in this volume. They show 
that the foreign office knew the dangerous character of the alliance between 
Serbia and Bulgaria many months before the Balkan wars began. They also 
show that the British were afraid to interfere in order to avert the dangers 
which they foresaw. Sazonov clearly intimated that British opposition to 
Russian policy would mean the end of the entente and the revival of the 
Dreikaiserbund. Therefore, the British remained silent. 

In the Tripoli war also, Russia hampered British action. The foreign office 
was worried about the effect of the war on the naval balance of power in the 
Mediterranean. “Our whole fleet,” reported the admiralty in June, 1912, “‘is 
insufficient to provide for a sure preponderance in the North Sea coincidently 
with an effective protection of our Mediterranean interests” (p. 415). Italian 
naval operations in the Aegean threatened further to impair the British posi- 
tion. Russia, however, opposed all efforts to put pressure on Italy. In May, 
1912, Buchanan, the ambassador in St. Petersburg, wrote privately that he 
had asked Sazonov “what he hoped to gain by so assiduously courting Italy. 
He replied—I don’t want Italy to send, as she has undertaken to do, Army 
Corps into Galicia, in the event of a Russo-German War.’ After a moment’s 
pause he added ‘She won’t do this now’ ” (p. 394). 

The necessity of following Russia might have been less alarming to the 
British had they not held such a low opinion of the men directing Russian 
policy. The opening pages of this volume show the contempt of the foreign 
office for Isvolski’s dishonesty, “ineptitude and extreme vanity” (pp. 14, 15, 
21, 22, 73, 74). The closing pages give an unflattering picture of Sazonov at 
Balmoral: “‘All the spring and elasticity seem to have gone out of him, and he 
is really an invalid—and rather a poor one” (p. 762). 

Throughout this volume we see British policy subservient to the policy of 
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the corrupt and stupid Russian autocracy. The explanation is, of course, fear 
of Germany. One’s judgment on British policy in the Balkans must, there- 
fore, depend on one’s judgment on British policy toward Germany. However, 
it should not be forgotten that British foreign policy was in effect the policy of 
the foreign office. It is doubtful if the cabinet saw all important official 
papers; it is almost certain that the cabinet did not see the private papers. 
Therefore, it is hard to believe that the cabinet possessed the information es- 
sential to an understanding of, and control over, foreign office policy and ac- 
tion. Even if one believes the foreign office policy a wise one, one is forced 
to admit that the methods used by the foreign office to secure acceptance of 
its policy resulted in bureaucratic, not democratic, control over British for- 
eign affairs. 


R. J. Sontaae 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Un débat historique. 1914: le probléme des origines de la guerre. By 
Juues Isaac. Paris: Rieder, 1933. Pp. 270. Fr. 25. 


When Professor Schmitt’s The coming of the war: 1914 appeared in 1930 to 
challenge Professor Fay’s The origins of the World War, there was immediately 
set before historical scholarship a clear-cut task of historical criticism: to go 
over the two works point by point, and to define clearly the exact differences 
between them. It was self-evident that any such enterprise would exceed the 
dimensions of a book review and must itself become a book. Professor Coch- 
ran might have written such a book, but chose instead to formulate a one- 
sided attack on Schmitt. Now French scholarship steps upon the scene. 
M. Jules Isaac, who is professor at a lyceé in Paris, acknowledges that of the 
three countries, France, Germany, and the United States, which have con- 
tributed in an important way to the study of the origins of the war, only the 
United States has allowed complete freedom to historical scholarship. Thus 
the American historians have had the responsibilities of mediators between 
the French and the German—and now a French historian becomes a mediator 
between the two leading Americans. M. Isaac willingly includes Barnes’s 
The genesis of the World War among the objects of his comparison, but on all 
points he finds Barnes going beyond the documentary evidence; the real 
comparison is between Schmitt and Fay. 

M. Isaac’s method can be illustrated by his treatment of the German de- 
cision of July 5, 1914. He brings together the various formulas descriptive of 
Germany’s policy at that moment: 


Barnes: The Kaiser was “from the first unalterably against letting a local war grow 
into a European war.” 

Fay: “The Kaiser and his advisers were . . . . simpletons ‘putting a noose around 
their necks’ and handing the other end of the rope to a stupid and clumsy adventurer.” 

Scumitr: Germany “took the gambler’s plunge.” 

HERMANN Lutz: The Germans “allowed a general war to enter their calculations, 
but did not will it or desire it.” 
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M. Isaac goes from formula to formula, trying each one like little Goldilocks 
in the house of the three bears. He finds the Barnes and Fay formulas too soft, 
that of Schmitt a little too hard, the Lutz phrase “too categorical,” and finally 
makes one for himself which he feels to be just right. Let it stand in French 
lest the same subtle shade of meaning be colored in translation: “Les diri- 
géants allemands souhaitaient plutét la localisation du conflit, mais ils accep- 
taient la risque de guerre générale” (p. 84). In many of these instances the 
statement of responsibility becomes a grammatical exercise in the use of the 
subjunctive and the conditional future of verbs. 

In general, M. Isaac’s conclusions support those of Schmitt, though he 
challenges certain details and sometimes accepts the position of Fay. In his 
progress through the history of the crisis, he makes several valuable analytical 
suggestions. He would separate more clearly the period before the Austrian 
ultimatum, when the question was a closed one between the cabinets of 
Vienna and Belgrade, from the period after the ultimatum, when it was an 
open one before Europe and the public. He would give more attention to the 
influences at work in Belgrade while the Serbian reply was in preparation. He 
fails for some reason to analyze or even to discuss the thesis of Schmitt that 
Austrian plans on July 5 called for an immediate march into Serbia without 
diplomatic preparation. The two most important moments in the crisis he 
places at July 5, when the commitments of the Central Powers to each other 
determined events, and July 29, when the Franco-Russian alliance was put to 
the test. He calls attention to the fact that the Franco-Russian correspondence 
of 1913 (p. 192) provided for automatic mobilization only in the event of Ger- 
man mobilization; if Austria or Italy should mobilize, Russia and France were 
to consult before taking action. In the circumstances of 1914, the terms of the 
alliance required a Franco-Russian consultation before a Russian general 
mobilization. Did such a consultation take place? The French documents are 
silent. One of the most striking impressions to be gathered from M. Isaac’s 
book is the conviction that, despite the copious publication of pre-war docu- 
ments, there are great lacunae waiting to be filled. M. Isaac himself does 
his part by printing in an appendix seven letters received from M. Yovan 








Yovanovich, in which the former Serbian minister in Vienna discusses the 
Austro-Serbian quarrel and certain aspects of the murder at Sarayevo. 


Rosert C. BINKLEY 
WeEsTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY 





The Jews and minority rights (1898-1919). By Oscar I. JaNowsky, 
Pu.D., department of history, College of the City of New York. 
(“Studies in history, economics, and public law,” No. 384.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 419. $3.75. 

This work is apparently a doctor’s thesis: it shows more research than 
analysis. The author has used a wide variety of sources and books in English, 

German, Yiddish, Hebrew, and French and has amassed a quantity of facts; 
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but he would have pleased his readers better if he could have been more con- 
cise, more deft in setting off the opposing parties, and more effective in his 
portrayal of the chief leaders. Also in some parts, especially in the treatment 
of the first Russian Revolution, the story could have been better co-ordinated 
with its political background. The first third of the book is the most difficult, 
probably because of the nature of the subject. Throughout the book the many 
details of organizations and of parties are perhaps more significant as politics 
than as history. In a friendly foreword the account is called vivid; it seems to 
a sympathetic Gentile to have made some good points in rather a long book. 

Whereas the western Jews were generally satisfied with equal political 
rights, derived from the principles of the French Revolution, the eastern Jews, 
more numerous, more segregated, living in their own customs and largely con- 
fined to the Yiddish language, more class-conscious as artisans and petty 
traders, began from the nineties to be more and more interested in national 
rights. Among assimilationists, socialist assimilationists (Trotsky), Zionist in- 
tellectuals, proletarian Zionists, and many other shades (including, of course, 
a “People’s party’’), the Jews of Russia and neighboring territories gradually 
felt the national impulse. The Zionists were first in idea and organization but 
they were inclined to think only of Palestine, after their arrival there. Fortu- 
nately, in groups of various names there grew up a higher Zionism of spirit 
and culture, interested not only in “setting the wanderer on his way” but in 
realizing a national consciousness that would not only help the ordinary Zion- 
ists to secure Palestine, but that would also enable the many more who re- 
mained in Russia to live the good life in the Hebrew tradition. This movement 
received a great impulse from the first Russian Revolution (1904-5). 

Part II, dealing with the agitations during the war, shows an interesting 
co-operation between Russia and the United States. Among the American 
Jews, partly because of the influence of Slavic immigrants but more because 
of the foresight of men like Louis Brandeis, Julian Mack, and Stephen S. Wise, 
the more conservative assimilationists had to give way to the demand for a 
Jewish congress with a program to demand national rights for eastern Jews. 
Early in 1917 American agitation ceased just as Russian agitation became 
suddenly active; in the spring, the national hopes of the Jews in Russia rose as 
high as the hopes of everybody for everything in Russia, in 1917. Russia saw 
a great improvement in the attitude toward minorities and some new devises 
for their protection. 

Part III tells of the delegations at the Peace Conference and the final com- 
promise on minorities. While there were other advocates demanding a new 
kind of protection for minorities, especially those who had studied minorities 
in the Habsburg territories, the Jews were the strongest natural champions of 
minorities because they made no territorial demands (outside Palestine), be- 
cause they had influence in the victorious states, and because they were dis- 
inclined to ask for assurances that would segregate themselves. Although po- 
litical autonomy was not attained, the compromise—religious, linguistic, and 
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cultural autonomy—was a great achievement. Indeed it has kept committees 
of the League of Nations busy ever since. It must also have brought a sense of 
freedom and of happiness to millions formerly oppressed. 


Wa trTerR Cart BARNES 
Smita CoLLEGE 





Budovdni stdtu [The building of a state]. By Ferpinanp PeRrouTKA. 
Prague: Fr. Borovy, 1933. Vol. I. Pp. 532. Ke. 70. 


Peroutka’s book is a political-historical monograph on the origins and the 
first years of Czechoslovakia which, in contrast with the largely subjective 
memoirs of Masaryk and Bene’, attempts to examine the origins of the 
Czechoslovak Republic dispassionately. This first volume (four more are 
scheduled to be published) describes only the events of 1918. Peroutka shows 
how quick was the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in the last 
few months of its existence, and how the leaders in this process, consciously 
or unconsciously, made it possible for the subsequent revolution to occur 
with little bloodshed. The desire of the last emperor for peace and his ambi- 
tion to save the Monarchy at least in its federated form, led him to recognize 
the Wilsonian principles, but in such a form that the Austrian authorities 
were perplexed. When the various national committees demanded the state 
power from them, these officials did not know what was the exact imperial 
wish in the matter. The author describes in detail and convincingly the care- 
ful steps taken by the leaders of the Czechoslovak National Committee in 
these difficult circumstances and is convinced that the bloodless Czechoslovak 
revolution corresponded to the Czech national character. It is true that the 
coup d'état was not without its dangerous and dramatic moments; already the 
attempts of the socialists on October 14 showed that other ways could have been 
used for the proclamation of Czechoslovak independence. But the decisions 
and influence of Svehla and RaSin made it possible to take advantage of the 
most propitious moment to break away from the Monarchy. 

The author, a well-known courageous Czech journalist, must be credited 
with destroying some of the heroic legends which had been built around that 
period. Yet he gives due recognition to the leaders of the revolution for 
their abilities to handle the situation. He also pays special attention to the 
incidents relating to the Germans and to the tasks of HodZa in Slovakia. Of 
interest are the points raised regarding the relations of various political parties 
to each other and the case of Smeral. The volume is a splendid beginning for 
the work, which is to evaluate the personalities and the problems confronting 
Czechoslovakia in the first years of its existence. The work has been eagerly 


read by the Czechoslovak public. 
JosEePu S. Roucek 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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The making of the modern Jew. By Mivton Srernserc. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1934. Pp. $17. $2.50. 

The history of the violin. Its ancestors and collateral instruments from earliest times to the 
present day. By E. vAN DER STRAETEN. 2 vols. London: Cassell, 1934. Pp. 416+ 
473. 84s. the set. 

Von Wildpfad zur Motorstrasse. Streifziige durch die Geschichte des Verkehrs. By Au- 
FRED WeIseE. Berlin: Verkehrswissenschaftliche Lehrmittelgesellschaft bei der 
Deutschen Reichsbahn, 1933. Pp. 166. Rm. 2.20. 

Pagan survivals in Mohammedan civilization. By Epwarp WersTERMARCK. London: 
Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 190. 8s. 6d. 

A short history of gardens. By H. N. Wetnerep. London: Methuen, 1933. Pp. 323. 
12s. 6d. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 
Visual outline of modern history. By S. B. Cutouau. 2 parts. New York: Longmans, 


1933. Pp. 70+96. $0.75 each. 
A conventional syllabus, without references of any kind. 
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The renaissance in Europe (1400-1600). By Trencuarp Cox. (“London, the treasure 
house, series.””) London: Methuen, 1934. Pp. 180. 6s. 

A history of the European renaissance illustrated solely by examples in London mu- 
seums and art galleries. 

Die verschollene Columbus-Karte von 1498 in einer tiirkischen Weltkarte von 1513. By 
Pau Kaunte. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 52. Rm. 5. 

Del conclave di Alessandro papa Borgia. By Ferpinanvo La Torre. Florence: Olschki, 
1933. Pp. 125. L. 30. 

Berichte und Studien zur Geschichte Karls V. Vol. X, Die Uberlieferung der Akten Karls 
V.in Pariser Archiven und Bibliotheken. By Avotr HassencLever. (“Sonderdrucke 
aus den Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen,”’ Ser. 2, 
No. 17.) Berlin: Weidmann, 1933. Pp. 32. Rm. 2. 

The book of vagabonds and beggars. With a vocabulary of their language and a preface 
by Martin Lutuer. Edited by D. B. Tuomas. London: Penguin Press, 1934. Pp. 
192. 5s. 

Life of the vagabond population of central Europe in the sixteenth century. 

Paul der Dritte oder die geistliche Gegenreformation. By Witt1amM Haypen Epwarps. 
Leipzig: Hegner, 1933. Pp. 282. Rm. 6.50. 

La prépondérance espagnole (1559-1660). By Henri Hauser. (“Peuples et civilisa- 
tions,” Vol. IX.) Paris: Alcan, 1934. Pp. 594. Fr. 60. 

Pirates of the eastern seas (1618-1723). A lurid page of history. By CHarLes GREY. 
Edited by Lt.-Grn. Sir GeorGE MacMunn. London: Low, 1933. Pp. 336. 10s. 6d. 

A history of modern culture. By Preservep Smitu. Vol. II, The enlightenment, 1687- 
1776. New York: Holt, 1934. Pp. 703. $5.00. 

The memoirs of Vincent Nolte. Or fifty years in both hemispheres. Translated from the 
German by Burton Rascor. New York: G. Howard Watt, 1934. $2.50. 
Reminiscences, first published in 1854, of an adventurer of the period of Anthony 

Adverse. 


EUROPE SINCE 1789 


Social reformers, from Adam Smith to John Dewey. By DonaLtp O. WAGNER. New York: 

Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 749. $3.25. 

Europe since Napoleon. By FraNKLIN CHARLES PALM and Freperick E. Granam. 

Boston: Ginn, 1933. Pp. 890. $4.00. 

This volume provides a treatment of the last one hundred and twenty years so com- 
plete that only one real omission can be catalogued: a failure to discuss the “‘ultra- 
montanism” of the French Restoration in the chapter on “Pope Pius IX. and the New 
Regime.”” The book’s weak point is its encyclopedic character, but it balances this by 
excellent organization. “1848” gets twenty pages, while a fine account of the new revo- 
lutionary economic forces occupies even less space. In the pre-war period, the diplo- 
matic complications are subordinated to the industrial and imperialistic developments. 
One third of the volume is devoted to the period since the World War, and the story is 
brought up to June, 1933. The maps include nine in color, and thirteen well executed in 
black and white. The style is clear, although the proportion of polysyllabic words is 
too large. There will be many to resist the entire point of view of this volume, for to the 
authors the “‘soul’s last sad sunsetting” of a bourgeois civilization is not yet a reality. 
As “Enlightened Liberals” they present in these forty chapters the claim of the past 
century to be judged by its ambition as well as by its achievement. And this chronicle 
of the “Rise and triumph of the middle classes’ does not presume an imminent “‘De- 
cline and fall” of the third estate. 


Francis J. BowMAN 
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Friedrich von Gentz’ relations with the British government during the Marquis Wellesley’ s 
foreign secretaryship of state (from 1809 to 1812). By C. S. B. Buckianp. London: 
Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 40. 5s. 


Chateaubriand en Angleterre. By JuLes Decuamps. Paris: Editions Albert, 1934. Pp. 

210. Fr. 12. 

Chateaubriand twice visited England, first as a refugee from the Revolution and 
later as ambassador of Louis XVIII; from London he went to the Congress of Verona 
and, in 1823, was appointed minister of foreign affairs. Dechamps describes Chateau- 
briand’s policy as napoléonite (p. 147) rather than Machiavellian. He was an arch-royal- 
ist, seeking, through Russian aid, to regain diplomatic and military prestige for France. 
With Hyde de Neuville, Montmorency, Pozzo di Borgo, and Polignac, he expressed the 
feelings of the White Terror abroad. The author concludes that the English accusations 
of Chateaubriand’s complicity in regard to the note secréte of 1818 are unjust. In Spanish 
affairs, Chateaubriand sought French intervention in order to “‘détruire un foyer de 
jacobinisme” (p. 92). He wrote to Canning that French patrol of the Spanish border 
was necessary “de constituer un ‘cordon sanitaire’ et d’exercer une surveillance sé- 
vere” (p. 76). Dechamps suggests that, had Chateaubriand’s policy been successful, it 
might have removed the need for the Hohenzollern candidacy (p. 104). English com- 
ment on Chateaubriand was hostile, though he readily fraternized with the British 
statesmen and royalty. Public opinion, as reflected by parliamentary leaders and news- 
papers, was unsympathetic (p. 173). He was denounced as an impulsive, unscrupulous, 
egotistical, adventurous person with little interest in public welfare. In this volume, 
the author refers to the works of Mowat, Halévy, and Webster, but ignores the Cam- 
bridge history of British foreign policy, and Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine. He also is 
confused in his use of the term Holy Alliance, and gives Canning the credit for being 
the instigator of the Monroe Doctrine (pp. 99, 100). 

Wixuis H. WALKER 
Nationalgedanke und Staatsgestaltung im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert. By Karu Brauntas. 

(“Recht und Staat in Geschichte und Gegenwart,” No. 106.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 

1934. Pp. 48. Rm. 1.50. 

Costume and fashion. By Herpert Norris and Oswatp Curtis. Vol. VI, The nine- 


teenth century. New York: Dutton, 1933. Pp. 264. $6.00. 

tod’s adventurers. By Marsorie Hessett Tittman. London: Harrap, 1934. Pp. 318. 
7s. 6d. 
Fifteen biographies of modern Christians. 

Vilkische Weltgeschichte (1879-1933). By AtBrecnt Wirt. Berlin: Westermann, 
1934. Pp. 735. Rm. 6.80. 

Propylien-W eltgeschichte. Der Werdegang der Menschheit in Gesellschaft und Staat, Wirt- 
schaft und Geistsleben. Edited by WALTER Goetz. Vol. X, Das Zeitalter des Imperial- 
ismus. 1890-1933. By Water Gorrz. Register Band. Berlin: Propyliien-Verlag, 
1933. Pp. 6104-158. Rm. 27, 1.50. 

Europe since 1914. By F. Leg Brenns. Revised edition. New York: Crofts, 1934. Pp. 
862. $3.50. 

The first edition, published in 1930, was reviewed in the Journal, II (19380), 497-98. 

In the present edition the story is brought down to the autumn of 1933. “A special 

effort has been made to weave into the text in the appropriate places those American 

events and policies which have influenced the history of Europe since 1914.” 

Silk hat and spurs. By Rararet pE Nocates. With an introduction by Lorp ALLENBY. 
London: Wright & Brown, 1934. Pp. 302. 18s. 

Studies in the Catholic social movement. By Henry Somervitte. London: Burns Oates, 
1983. Pp. 172. 33. 6d. 
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The book describes the Christian social movements on the continent, with especial 
attention to post-war events. 
Recent political thought. By Francis W. Coker. New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. 
Pp. 583. $4.00. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Entre la France et Allemagne. Souvenirs d’un Alsacien. By Ropert Repswos. Paris: 
Plon, 1934. Pp. 256. Fr. 12. 

Bei uns im Elsass. By Cant Sprnpier. Colmar: “‘Alsatia,”’ 1933. Pp. 148. Rm. 8.25. 

Aus meinem Diplomatenleben. By Karu GraF von Pucker. Schweidnitz: Heege, 
1934. Pp. 232. Rm. 4. 

Die letzte Phase des britischen Imperialismus auf den amerikanischen Kontinenten 1880- 
1896. By WotrGcanc Momsen, (“Forschung zur neueren und neuesten Geschich- 
te,” Vol. I.) Leipzig: Noske, 1938. Pp. 140. Rm. 5. 

Sir Edward Grey und das Foreign Office. By Marc +r Bovert. (‘‘Politische Wissen- 
schaft,” Vol. XXII.) Berlin-Griinewald: Rothschild, 1983. Pp. 198. Rm. 8. 

Italy's relations with England, 1896-1905. By James Linus GLANVILLE. (“Johns Hop- 
kins University studies in historical and political science,” Series LII, No. 1.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Pressy 1934. Pp. 170. $1.50. 

What me befell. Reminiscences of Jules Jusserand. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1933. 
Pp. 360. $4.50. 

The late M. Jusserand is perhaps not very well known to the present generation, but 
as French ambassador in Washington from 1903 to 1924 he was one of the most impor- 
tant figures of the time. It was not merely because he delivered innumerable addresses 
(these memoirs, written in exquisite English, attest his complete mastery of the lan- 
guage) or was honored by so many universities that he “became Americanized by de- 
grees’; he was on intimate terms with Theodore Roosevelt, who consulted him con- 
stantly on international problems, especially during the last illness of John Hay. The 
ambassador’s “close-up” of the strenuous president is a valuable contribution to the 
portrait of that extraordinary man. Most unfortunately, the memoirs are but a torso, 
for death took the accomplished author before he had quite reached the end of the 
Roosevelt administration. His little book, Le sentiment américain pendant la guerre 
(1931), is all that he had left on his experiences during and after the war. And, unlike 
most diplomatic memoirs, this book tells comparatively little of diplomacy. True, there 
is some account of service at the Quai d’Orsay in the eighties and nineties, when Tunis 
and Egypt were on the tapis, and some important pages describe Roosevelt’s action in 
the Moroccan crisis of 1905. But Jusserand was evidently as proud of his literary 
achievements (10 volumes in English, 5 in French, 1 in Latin) as of his diplomatic suc- 
cesses, and speaks of them fully, although with becoming modesty. He was also as 
witty as he was learned, and tells many humorous stories, sometimes at his own ex- 

nse. He retained his vitality to the end. The writer of this notice had the honor of 
unching with him a few months before his death, and was struck by the resiliency of 
mind and spirit in a man of seventy-seven. It should be recalled, in piam memoriam, 
that M. Jusserand was president of the American Historical Association in 1921, the 
only foreigner ever elected to that office. 


Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). Published by the MrnistEre pes AF- 
FAIRES Errancbres, edited by the Commission DE PuBLICATION DES DocuMENTS 
RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. 3d. ser. (1911-1914), Vol. VI, 16 
mars—30 mai 1913. Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Librarie Alfred Costes: L’ Europe 
nouvelle, 1933. Pp. xliii+798. Fr. 60. 

Les socialistes allemands pendant la crise de juillet 1914. By Cam1tLe Buocu. Paris: 
Costes, 1933. Pp. 36. Fr. 5. 


An interesting study of a little-known subject. Before the war, the German Social 
Democrats consistently opposed the doctrine of the general strike, proclaimed their 
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duty to defend their country, if attacked, and were animated by hatred and fear of 
tsarist Russia. In July, 1914, the Vorwdrts sharply criticized the policy of the German 
government, and Hugo Haase attended the meeting of the Bureau of the Second In- 
ternational at Brussels on July 29; there was also an imposing socialist demonstration 
against war in Berlin on July 28. As early, however, as July 26 the government had 
begun to get in touch with the socialist leaders; and when, on August 3, the party had 
to take position on the question of war credits, it decided, by 78 to 14, to vote for the 
credits in the Reichstag the next day. In consequence, the socialists were recognized by 

William II as loyal Germans and were not subjected to harsh treatment by the au- 

thorities. 

Erinnerungen an meine Botschafterzeit in Russland 1914. By Don AntBat Mort.io y 
Pérez, GRAF VON CARTAGENA. Translated from the Spanish by GUNTHER VON Cra- 
MON. Berlin: Quadverlag, 1934. Pp. 114. Rm. 2.20. 

Le prix Nobel de la paix et Vinstitut Nobel norvégien. Rapport historique et descriptif ac- 
compagné d'une histoire du mouvement pacifiste de 1896 a 1930. By R. Mor. Vol. I. 
The Hague: Nijhoff, 1932. Pp. 303. FI. 3. 


THE GREAT WAR 

Der Weltkrieg 1914-1918. By Hermann Kun. Berlin: Weller, 1933. Pp. 524. Rm. 20. 

Der Weltkrieg. Ein deutsches V olksbuch von dem Weltgeschehen 1914-1918. By Rupo.pu 
Srratz with the collaboration of GeNERAL D. von Merzscu. Berlin: Scherl, 1933. 
Pp. 435. Rm. 3.80. 

Riassunto sulla relazione dell’ archivio di stato germanico sulla guerra mondiale. 1914-1918. 
Edited by A. Botxiatr. Vol. I, 1914-1915. Rome: Ministero della Guerra, 1933. Pp. 
279. L. 25. 

Contribution a l'histoire de la guerre mondiale, 1914-1918. By Lr.-Gren. CHEVALIER DE 
SELLIERS DE MARANVILLE. Brussels: Goemaere, 1933. Pp. 65. 

History of the Great War. Based on official documents. By direction of the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Military operations, Vol. I, France 
and Belgium, 1914. Mons, the retreat to the Seine, the Marne, and the Aisne, August- 
October, 1914. Compiled by Bria.-GEn. Str James E. Epmonps, C.B. Maps and 
sketches compiled by Mas. A. F. Becker. $d ed. London: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 
592. 12s. 6d. Volume of maps, 5s. 6d. 

This revised edition includes much new material from German and French sources. 


The story is made clearer by putting the sections referring to the French, Belgian, and 
German armies into footnotes at the end of the chapters. 


Battle of Le Cateau, 26th. August, 1914. Tour of the battlefield. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1934. Pp. 36. 2s. 

Studien zu Marnefeldzug und Marneschlacht 1914. By WotraaNa LAUTEMANN. Berlin: 
Mittler, 1933. Pp. 187. Rm. 4. 

La division du Maroc aux marais de Saint-Gond (5-10 septembre 1914). By CoLoNEL 
Huravtt dE Liany. Preface by GENERAL WEYGAND. Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 
1933. Pp. 104. 

Verdun 1914-1918. By J. Péricarp. Paris: Librairie de France, 1933. Pp. 534. Fr. 
190. 

Der einsame Feldherr. Die Wahrheit iiber Verdun. By HerMANN ZrEsE-BERINGER. 2 
vols. Berlin: Frundsberg-Verlag, 1933. Pp. 3224214. Rm. 10.50. 

Die Stiirmer vom Douaumont. By Corvt von Branopis. (“Unter dem Stahlhelm,” Vol. 
VII.) Berlin: Traditions-Verlag, 1934. Pp. 154. Rm. 3.50. 
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The gallant company. An Australian soldier's story of 1915-1918. By H. R. Wiu1ams. 
With foreword by Lt.-Gen. Str TaLsor Hopss. Sydney: Angus & Robertson; Lon- 
don: Australian Book Co., 1934. Pp. 275. 6s. 

One of the best of the war books, by an infantryman who joined up after the Galli- 
poli campaign. 

Twelve days. By SipNeY RoGerson. With a foreword by B. H. Lippett Harr and 
eight drawings by StanLtey Cursirer. London: Arthur Barker, 1933. Pp. 172. 
8s. 6d. 


A description of “normal warfare” on the Somme, which is interesting for its presen- 
tation of a communal, rather than an individualistic, viewpoint on the war. 


War is like that. By Joun StratrorD GowLanpb. London: Hamilton, 1933. Pp. 239. 
7s. 6d. 

Frankreichs schwerste Stunde. Die Meuterei der Armee 1917. By Ror Barue. Pots- 
dam: Protte, 1933. Pp. 142. Rm. 2.80. 

La conférence de Doullens du 26 mars 1918 et la réalisation du commandement unique. By 
P. Carpentier and P, Rupert. Paris: Pedone, 1933. Pp. 116. Fr. 12. 

Fame usurpate. Il dramma del commando unico interalleato. By A. LumBroso. Milan: 
Agnelli, 1934. Pp. 308. L. 12. 

Der schwarze Tag. Die Nebelschlacht vor Amiens (8/9 Aug. 1918). By GENERAL Ernst 
Kapiscu. Berlin: Schlegel, 1933. Pp. 209. Rm. 3.60. 

Le Général Alfred Micheler d’aprés sa correspondance et ses notes (1914-1918). By CoLo- 
NEL HERBILLON. Paris: Plon, 1934. Pp. 320. Fr. 16.50. 

Avec les Quinze-Deux. By D. CHaGnaup. (““Mémoires, études et documents pour servir 
a histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 256. Fr. 20. 

Aérostier, mon camarade. Historique du corps des aérostiers pendant la guerre. By Max 
VERNEULL. Paris: Charles Lavauzelle, 1934. Pp. 240. Fr. 15. 

Le service de santé militaire au grand quartier général frangais (1918-1919). By MEépEcIN- 
GENERAL InspecTEUR TouBeERT. (“Service de santé.’’) Paris: Charles Lavauzelle, 
1934. Pp. 154. Fr. 10. 

Die Grenzbesetzung 1914-1918, von Soldaten erzahlt. Edited by Fritz Urz, Hans Trus, 
and Evcen Wy ter. Zurich: Rentsch, 1933. Pp. 394. Rm. 8.50. 

Schleswig-Holstein im Weltkrieg. By Harpor KarpE.t. Neumiinster: Wachholtz, 1933. 
Pp. 179. Rm. 2.80. 

Die Standschiitzen im Weltkrieg. By ANTON Méru. Munich: Tyrolia, 1934. Pp. 
409. Rm. 7.20. 

Kriegserinnerungen. By Witnetm Kewirnc-Husen. Bergedorf: Késter & Wobbe, 
1933. Pp. 798. Rm. 12.50. 

Husaren heraus! Reitergeist und Reitertat in Dolman und Attila. By Ewaup Fiesta. 
Berlin: Kyffhiuser Verlag, 1933. Pp. 572. Rm. 28. 

Durch Busch und Blokade. By E. R. Perersen. Stuttgart: Theenemann, 1933. Pp. 
108. Rm. 2. 

Perezhitoye, 1914 |Experiences, 1914]. By B. N. SerGeyevsky. Belgrade: Nova champ, 
1933. Pp. 192. 

East Prussia, 1914-15. 

Legjoniesei w Karpatach w 1914-1915 roku. Z przedmova Waclawa Lipinskiego [The 
legions in the Carpathians in 1914-15]. By Botestaw Roya. Warsaw: Wojskowy 
instytut naukowo wydawniczy, 1933. Pp. 447. 
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Mirovaya voyna na kavkavskom frontye 1914-1917 g. Strategishchesky ocherk [The world 
war on the Caucasian front, 1914-17. Strategic study]. By Genera E. V. Mas- 
LovskY. Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 1933. Pp. 504. 

Der Todeskampf der Ostmark 1918-1919. Die Geschichte eines Grenzschutzbataillons. By 
Kar StepHan. Schneidemiihl: Comenius-Buchhandlung, 1933. Pp. 137. Rm. 2. 

Der 2. Infanteriezug des Baltenregiments 1918-1920. By E. F. Reval: Wassermann, 
1933. Pp. 65. 

Die stichsischen Freiwilligen-Truppen in Litauen 1919. By Orro ScHroepER and RaLpu 
von Heycenporrr. (“Erinnerungsblitter deutscher Truppenverbinde,” No. 69.) 
Dresden: Baensch, 1933. Pp. 125. Rm. 38. 

Ma mission en Sibérie, 1918-1920. By GiNERAL Jantn. (“Mémoires, études et docu- 
ments pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.””) Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 304. 
Fr. 24. 

Oecsterreich-Ungarns letzter Krieg, 1914-1918. Edited by Epmunp Guatse-HorstTEnau, 
Joser Brauner, Epuarp Czecka, Jaromir D1akow, Frieprich Franek, WAL- 
THER Heypenporrr, Rupotr Kiszuinc, Franz Mtuiaorer, Ernst WIissHAUPT 
and Grore Zésu. Vol. IV, Das Kriegsjahr 1916, Pt. 1, Die Ereignisse von Jdnner bis 
Ende Juli. Vienna: Verlag der militirwissenschaftlichen Mitteilungen, 1933. Pp. 
747. 

La mobilizazione dell’ Italia in guerra. By Virrorto Francurnt. Rome: Ministero della 
Guerra, 1933. L. 20. 

Isonzo 1916. By Frirz Weser. Klagenfurt: Kollitsch, 1933. Pp. 123. 
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La brigade Tevere dal Carso al Piave. By V. Carsonge. Rome: Ministero della Guerra, 
1933. Pp. 108. L. 5. 

La dodicesima battaglia (Caporetto). By E. Cavieita. Milan: Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 
309. L. 15. 

Monte Pasubio. By A. Tost1. Rome: Ministero della Guerra, 1933. Pp. 93. L. 5. 

La guerra del mio gruppo all’ Austria. By Nicoto-Gavortt. Pt. II, Vol. II. Rome: the 
author, 1933. Pp. 270. 

Diario di un sepolto vivo (1915-1918). By F. Pastnt. Milan: Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 256. 
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Mackensens ungarische Husaren. Tagebuch eines Frontoffiziers, 1914-1918. By M1x.6s 
von Kozma. Translated from Hungarian by Mrrza von Scuiticnina. Berlin: Ver- 
lag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1933. Pp. 478. Rm. 6. 

La conquéte du Cameroun, 1° aotit 1914—20 février 1916. By Genera J. AYMERICH. 
Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 215. Fr. 20. 

Unter Schwarz-W eiss-Rot in fernen Zonen. Erlebnisse eines Matrosen auf dem Kreuzer 
“*Koénigsberg” sowie im Feldzug 1914-1918 in Ost-Afrika und im Gefangenen-Lager zu 
Malta. By Rupvo.tr Viexwec. Leipzig: Kriiger, 1933. Pp. 220. Rm. 3. 

Kreuzerfahrten der Goeben und Breslau. By THeopor Kraus and Karu Dénirz. Ber- 
lin: Ullstein, 1933. Pp. 273. Rm. 2. 

Les aventures des Capitaines Christiansen. By Captatns CHRISTIANSEN. (“Mémoires, 
études et documents pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.) Paris: Payot, 
1933. Pp. 272. Fr. 18. 

Memoirs of two German sailors whose popularity rivaled that of Count Luckner. 
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Alarm! Tauchen!! U-Boat in Kampf und Sturm. By Werner Fiirprincer. Berlin: 
Ullstein, 1933. Pp. 257. Rm. 2. 

L’espionnage et le contre-espionnage pendant la guerre mondiale. By OrosEL von Bor- 
RIES, VON OstryMiEczZ, COLONEL VON DER GOLTZ, Busso von Bismarck. (“Mé- 
moires, études et documents pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: 
Payot, 1934. Pp. 304. Fr. 20. 

Spies break through. Memoirs of a German secret service officer. By Lt. A. BAUERMEISTER 
(“Acricota”’). Translated and introduced by Hector C. Bywater. London: Con- 
stable, 1934. Pp. 185. 7s. 6d. French edition: La guerre dans l’ombre. (‘‘Mémoires, 
études et documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 
1933. Pp. 192. Fr. 15. 

The author was a German secret service officer on the Russian front and acted as 
interpreter when the armistice was signed between the Germans and the Russians in 
November, 1917. 

Der Fall Edith Cavell. By Fetrxx Baumann. Berlin: Schlegel, 1933. Pp. 142. Rm. 3.60. 
Mes missions secrétes. By Joseru Crozier. (“Mémoires, études et documents pour 
servir 4 l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.”) Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 288. Fr. 20. 

Documented memoirs of Lt. Pierre Desgranges. 

G. 2. Lintelligence service américain pendant la guerre. By Tuomas M. Jounson. (“Mé- 
moires, études et documents pour servir a l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.’’) Paris: 
Payot, 1933. Pp. 288. Fr. 24. 

Spies I knew. By Martue McKenna. London: Jarrolds, 1934. Pp. 287. 16s. 

The joy of living. An autobiography. By Dr. Franxurn H. Martin. Vol. I, Personal 
and professional reminiscences. With forewords by Wi1Lu1aM J. Mayo and GrorGEe 
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to a close with the Revolution of 1848 and its immediate sequel. Haym was born in 
1821; and his studies and early activities centered in Halle, then widely known as the 
citadel of theological rationalism. Converted by a reading of Strauss to theological liber- 
alism and a career in the church, he was deflected by the study of Feuerbach to secular 
pursuits, particularly philology, philosophy, and history. Then Hegel, Fichte, and 
especially Lessing—the idol of all liberals of this period—roused in him a deep discontent 
with mere learning, mere theory. He wanted action, something to do. He began to take 
part in political meetings and became a member of a political club. The Revolution of 
1848 found him first as right-hand man of one of the leaders and then as a member of the 
National Assembly at Frankfurt. His reports to his constituents on the Assembly pro- 
ceedings and cross-currents are excellent source material for this critical period, and his 
history of the National Assembly is probably the best contemporary account of its un- 
certain course. The monograph closes with Haym’s work as editor of the Konstitution- 
elle Zeitung. 

The study of Haym shows clearly what a weak and rather pathetic thing German 
classical liberalism was. It was a movement guided primarily by university professors 
who wished to translate a high ethical idealism into the field of practical politics and 
hoped to win in the arena of rough-and-tumble fighting by appeals to conscience and by 
education. They had no conception of politics as a meeting-ground of rival social and 
economic forces and their method of approach was naive in the extreme. The feudal 
military aristocracy, allied with the legitimate monarchy and the capitalistic bourgeoi- 
sie, had no trouble whatever in brushing them aside as a mere nuisance, never a serious 
threat. Moreover, their program was so mild and innocuous that it was an anachronism 
even before it was contemptuously tramped under foot by the lords of Prussia. They 
feared a republic almost as much as the Prussian kings, and they rejected universal 
suffrage as ‘“‘mob rule.” They wanted constitutional monarchy and a united Germany, 
and they persuaded themselves later that Bismarck was the fulfilment of all their fond- 
est hopes. No wonder the Prussian feudal monarchy never took them seriously and that 
they were no more than an annoyance to Bismarck after he broke with them. 

H. C. ENGELBRECHT 

Die Berliner Revue. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Konservativen Partei zwischen 1855 
und 1875. By ADALBERT Haan. (“Historische Studien,” No. 241.) Berlin: Ebering, 
1934. Pp. 295. Rm. 11.40. 

Bismarck. Beitriige zur inneren Politik. Aus unveréffentlichen Akten. By Orto Ki'sx1- 
Guiocav. Berlin: Heymann, 1934. Pp. 142. Rm. 6. 

Albrecht von Roon. Preussens Heer in Kampf um das Reich. By Retnnarv Htsner. 
Hamburg: Hanseatischer Verlag, 1933. Pp. 101. Rm. 4.80. 

Der Brandenburger als Reichstagswihler. By Rospert Frank. Vol. I, 1867/71 bis 
1912/14. Berlin: Heymann, 1934. Pp. 63. Rm. 10. 

Nietzsche. By Geratp ABRAHAM. (“Great lives.’’) London: Duckworth, 1933. Pp. 
144. 2s. 

Some aspects of the life and works of Nietzsche and particularly his connection with Greek 
literature and thought. By A. H. J. Knicut. Cambridge: University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 194. 10s. 6d. 

Chamberlain, der Seher des dritten Reiches. Edited by G. Scuorr. Munich: Bruchmann, 
1933. Pp. 120. Rm. 3.50. 

Selections from the writings of Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 

In der alten Armee. Lebenserinnerungen aus Frieden und Krieg. By Ricnarp Kapen. 
(“‘Beitrige zur deutschen Familiengeschichte,” No. 13.) Leipzig: Zentralstelle fiir 
Personen- und Familiengeschichte, 1933. Pp. 323. Rm. 6.50. 
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Im alten Reich. Lebensbilder deutscher Stédte. Der Siiden. By Ricarpa Hucu. Bremen: 
Schiinemann, 1933. Pp. 233. Rm. 2.85. 

Die schwarze Sonne. Leben, Schaffen und Sterben deutscher Kolonialhelden. By Enum 
Wexx. Berlin: Ullstein, 1933. Pp. 255. Rm. 2.80. 

Der Kaiser. Wie er war, wie er ist. Edited by Frrepricn Everiinc and Apotr Gun- 
THER. Berlin: Traditions-Verlag, 1934. Pp. 250. Rm. 4.80. 

Der Kronprinz. By Cart Lanag. (“Der Geist von Potsdam,” Vol. III.) Berlin: 
Schlieffen, 1934. Pp. 131. Rm. 3.50. 

Die Frauen der Hohenzollern. By Gertrupe Aretz. Berlin: Aretz, 1933. Pp. 389. Rm. 
4.80. 

Le détective du Kaiser. By Gustave Srernnaver. Paris: Editions Montaigne, 1934. 
Pp. 256, Fr. 15. 

Unser unvergesslicher guter Kénig! Ernste und heitere Erinnerungen aus dem Leben Wil- 
helms II. von Wiirttemberg. By Oskar Geruarpt. Stuttgart: Belser, 1933. Pp. 92. 
Rm. 2. 

Souvenirs. By Prince Eviensurc. Translated by L. Lanorx. Paris: Payot, 1934. 
Pp. 304. Fr. 25. 

Une grande dame d’avant guerre. Lettres de la Princesse Radziwill au Général de Roubi- 
lant. Vol. III, 1902-1907. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1934. Pp. 328. L. 40. 

Deutschlands Schicksalwende 1913-1933 in geopolitischer Darstellung. By Franz Braun 
and Arnotp HitLeN Ziecrevp. Dresden: Ehlermann, 1934. Pp. 30. Rm. 1.80. 
Karl Libkneckht. By Grigory Yevseyevicn Zinovyev. Moscow: Journal-Gazette So- 

ciety, 1933. Pp. 216. @r. 25k. 

Der 9. November 1918. Die Tragedie eines grossen Volkes. By GoTTFRIED ZARNOW with 
the collaboration of Ernst Draun. Hamburg: Hanseatischer Verlag, 1933. Pp. 
151. Rm.3. 

Deutsche Geschichte 1918-1933. Vom Zweiten Reich zum Dritten Reich. By GERHARD 
Scnuttze-Praeuzer. Berlin: Stollberg, 1933. Pp. 375. Rm. 4.50. 

Stadt in Ketten. Geschichte der Besatzungs- und Separatistenzeit 1918-1929 in und um 
Aachen. By Witt Hermanns. Aachen: Mayer, 1933. Pp. 357. Rm. 5. 

Durchbruch zur Nation. Geschichte des deutschen Volkes 1919-1933. By Hermann ULL- 
MANN. Jena: Diedrichs, 1933. Pp. 341. Rm. 3.80. 

The hour of decision. By OswaLp SpeENGLER. Translated from the German by CHARLES 
Francis Arkrnson. Part I, Germany and world-historical evolution. New York: 
Knopf, 1934. Pp. 243. $2.50. 

Carlyle and Hitler. By H. J.C. Grierson. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 64. $0.90. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Jean Louis De Lolme und sein Werk iiber die Verfassung Englands. By Eprru Rurr. 

(“Historische Studien,” No. 240.) Berlin: Ebering, 1934. Pp. 108. Rm. 4.20. 

Two thousand years of London. By C. Wuitaker-Witson. London: Methuen, 1934. 

Pp. 330. 12s. 6d. 

The pageant of Tower Hill. By Rev. P. B. Cayton and B. R. Lerrwicu. New York: 

Longmans, Green, 1933. Pp. 328. $5.00. 

The authors have attempted to describe the history of the famous hill overlooking 
the Tower of London. Reverend Clayton has written a foreword, an introductory chap- 
ter, the conclusion and, apparently, the appendixes. In these his description of Tower 
Hill today reinforces his appeal that lands there be redeemed and preserved as a park 
for the City. He tells both pathetic and amusing stories. The miracle by which no 
grass grows under the Royal Block on Tower Green (p. 304) will interest many Ameri- 
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cans. The remainder of the volume, prepared by Mr. Leftwich, strings together upon a 
generous thread of English history, various notices of the Hill since Roman times. Exe- 
cutions have procured for Tower Hill by far the greater portion of its notoriety. Among 
these that of Lord Balmerino is one of the most extraordinary (p. 211). There are few 
errors, yet Mervin Audley is twice executed (pp. 231-32 and 315), once as Lord Audley 
and again as Earl of Castlehaven. Mr. Leftwich has been forced by the nature of his 
material to devote much more of his space to the Tower and City than to their append- 
age, the Hill. Frequently the Hill disappears within his general history. The plates con- 
tained in the volume, excellently chosen and reproduced, show clearly the growth of 
London around the Tower. Chapter xii, probably the best of all, describes and inter- 
prets the cartographical plates. There is a plan of Romai: London and an index. 
GLENN W. Gray 


The history of torture in England. By L. A. Parry. London: Low, 1934. Pp. 244. 10s. 
6d. 

The evolution of horse-drawn vehicles. With historical notes, chronologically arranged and 
compiled. By James Rep. London: Institute of British Carriage and Automo- 
bile Manufacturers, 1934. Pp. 109. 4s. 6d. 

The culture and marketing of tea. By C. R. Harter. London: Milford, 1933. Pp. 389. 
12s. 6d. 

A history of tea-growing as a British industry. Two chapters are devoted to China 
and Japan. 

Watermills and windmills. A historical survey of their rise, decline and fall as portrayed by 
those of Kent. By Witt1am Cotes Fincu. London: Daniel, 1933. Pp. 336. 15s. 
The earlier part of the book discusses the invention of the mill, its builders and the 

materials used, and the process of bread-making from 1596 to 1930. The latter portion 

lists all the windmills in Kent of which there is any record. 

Naval ballads and sea songs. Selected and illustrated by Cecit C. P. Lawson. London: 
Davies, 1934. 12s. 6d. 

The waits of the city of Norwich. Through four centuries to 1790. By GrorGE A. STEPHEN. 
Norwich: Goose, 1934. Pp. 74. 7s. 6d. 

The wooden ships of Whitby. Being some account of the fishermen and fishing craft and the 
traffic past and present of the North Sea. With seventy illustrations by the late J. R. 
BaasuaweE, R. B. A. Whitby: Horne & Son, 1934. Pp. 94. 7s. 6d. 

Wealden glass: the Surrey-Sussex glass industry. 1261-1615. By S. E. Winsor. Hove: 
Combridges, 1933. Pp. 85. 10s. 6d. 

British painting. By C. H. Coutrns Baker. With a chapter on primitive painting by 
MonrtacuE R. James. London: Medici Society, 1934. Pp. 319. 30s. 

A short account of British painting. By CHARLES Jonnson. London: Bell, 1934. Pp. 
174. 3s. 6d. 

A short history of painting in England. By Mites F. De Montmorency. London: 
Dent, 1934. Pp. 254. 6s. 

An introduction to English painting. By Joun Rotuenstern. London: Cassell, 1933. 
Pp. 217. 10s. 6d. 

A short history of English painting. By Er1c UNperwoop. London: Faber & Faber, 
1933. Pp. 264. 7s. 6d. 

English painting. By R. H. Witenskt. London: Faber & Faber, 1933. Pp. 303. 30s. 

A short history of English sculpture. By Erntc C. Unperwoop. London: Faber & Faber, 
1934. Pp. 192. 10s. 6d. 

Civie heraldry of England and Wales. By C. Wirrip Scott-Giies. London: Dent, 
1933. Pp. 336. 18s. 
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Men of Monmouthshire. By L. Twiston Davies. Vol. II. Cardiff: Western Mail and 
Echo, 1934. Pp. 225. 7s. 6d. 

A history of the Barclay family with pedigrees, from 1067 to 1933. Compiled by Lr.-Cot. 
Husert F. Barcuay. Part III, The Barclays in Scotland from 1067 to 1660. London: 
St. Catherine Press, 1934. Pp. 357. 31s. 6d. 

The Penroses of Fledborough parsonage. Lives, letters and diaries. Edited by Rev. A. B. 
Batpwin. London: Brown, 1933. Pp. 134. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas More. By Dantet Sarcent. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1934. Pp. 299. $2.50. 

The love-letters of Henry the Eighth. To Anne Boleyn: and two letters from Anne Boleyn to 
Cardinal Wolsey: with her last letter to Henry the Eighth, and the king’s love-letter to 
Jane Seymour. Reprinted from the Harleian Miscellany with an introduction by 
LapBrokeE Brack. London: Blandford Press, 1934. Pp. 48. 2s. 6d. 

The most recent of many reprints, which is dedicated to Charles Laughton, the ac- 
tor. 

Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neale. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1934. Pp. 402. $3.75. 

The Spanish armada. By Lorna Rea. (“Great occasions.”) London: Davies, 1933. 


Pp. 175. 5s. 

Mrs. Rea has followed earlier writers in the series called “Great occasions” and has 
cast her short study of the Armada in the form of a dramatic narrative. In so far as she 
has been concerned to meet merely the literary requirements of this form, she has had 
much success. She has drawn a unified account of the preparations for war, the fighting, 
and the last scattering of the Spanish fleet; she has unfolded her story with continuous 
movement; and, except for a page or two of posturing at the beginning, she has employed 
a lively style. Historical accuracy is less well served. In the cause of brevity, or of 
unity, some sacrifices were perhaps necessary; but even so, there are deficiencies which 
are hard to justify. Elizabeth’s visit to Tilbury is not mentioned; the characterizations 
of Elizabeth and of Drake, the hero of the piece, are oversimplified; and the activities of 
the Armada are not adequately explained. The reader wonders why a fleet which had 
had difficulty in clearing the coasts of Spain could resist for so long the more powerful 
and alert English fleet, and he does not see the relationship between the Armada and 
Parma’s force in the Netherlands. A few reproductions of engravings and paintings give 
variety to the book, and these pictures, having been printed in halftone on an uncoated 
paper, are interesting as a novelty in book illustration. The method succeeds fairly well 
with engravings, but is too flat and blurred for paintings. 
F. G. Marca 
The observations of Sir Richard Hawkins. Edited from the text of 1622, with introduc- 

tion, notes, and appendices by James A. Wiiiiamson. London: Argonaut Press, 

1934. Pp. 190. 36s. 

One of the most detailed accounts extant of life on board an English fighting-ship in 
Elizabethan days. Hawkins was captured by the Spaniards in 1594 and spent eight years 
in Peru. 

Publications of the Southampton Records Society. The miscellaneous papers of Captain 
Thomas Stockwell, 1590-1614. Edited by J. Rutuerrorp. Vol. II, 1597-1614. 
Southampton: Cox & Sharland, 1934. Pp. 116. 28s. 

Two Elizabethan Puritan diaries. By Richard Rogers and Samuel Ward. Edited by M. M. 
Kwappen. (“Studies in church history,” Vol. II). Chicago: American Society of 
Church History, 1933. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

These diaries contain no information on public affairs; they reveal but little of the 
daily life of the writers. They are really meditations written as part of the daily devo- 
tions of the authors, and are presented by the editor as “a contribution to the better 
understanding of the Puritan way of life.’’ He considers the diarists as typical of the 
Puritans of their day, and that day as a better one in which to study the Puritan char- 
acter than is the later time, when Puritanism had made its compromise with material 
interests. To him the diaries disclose the Puritan as one having “an attitude predom- 
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inantly ethical, involving the individual in a methodical struggle for the Pietist delight 
in a correct state of mind resulting in the fulfilment of all duties both contemplative and 
active.”” He does not think that belief in predestination had any effect on conduct, and 
holds that ‘“‘whatever worldly asceticism may have existed among the later Puritans is 
best explained by other means.” Thus he uses his evidence to refute the theories of 
Weber, Troeltsch, and Tawney. Even those who do not agree with the editor that 
Puritanism can be judged better by what it was in its infancy than when it had reached 
its maturity, will find in the diaries valuable evidence of what Puritanism was like before 
it encountered the vicissitudes of the seventeenth century. Some may even find that 
their greatest interest in the Rogers diary lies in the struggle between the servant of God 
who would lead a life of contemplation and the natural man who had a keen desire for 
financial gain. The latter was not entirely subjugated. 
Frances H. Reve 


King James I. and the Bodleian library catalogue of 1620. By James P. R. Lyewu. Ox- 
ford: The author, 1934. Pp. 15. 

King Charles I. By Evan Joun. London: Arthur Barker, 1933. Pp. 314. 10s. 

Milton. By Rose Macautay. (“Great lives.”) London: Duckworth, 1934. Pp. 141. 
2s. 

High court of admiralty examinations (MS. Vol. 53), 1637-1638. By Dororny O. Sutt- 
Ton and Ricuarp Hotwortuy. With an introduction by Eric G. Ftetcuer. Lon- 
don: Anglo-American Records Foundation, 1934. Pp. 330. 

Cavalier: Letters of William Blundell to his friends 1620-1698. Edited by MarGarEet 
BLUNDELL. London: Longmans, 1933. Pp. 328. 10s. 6d. 

Diaries and letters of a Roman Catholic loyalist. 

Cornwall in the great civil war and interregnum, 1642-1660. A social and political study. 
By Mary Coates. London: Milford, 1934. Pp. 414. 21s. 

The unknown Cromwell. By F. H. Haywarp. London: Allen & Unwin, 1934. Pp. 384. 
12s. 6d. 

John Evelyn. By Artuur Ponsonsy (Lorp PonsonsBy oF SHULBREDE). London: 
Heinemann, 1934. Pp. 350. 15s. 

County of Buckingham. Calendar to the sessions records. Edited by Witu1am Lenarpy. 
Vol. I, 1678-1694. County Hall, Aylesbury: Guy R. Crouch, 1934. Pp. 622. 10s. 


Peter Anthony Motteux, 1663-1718. A biographical and critical study. By Ropert New- 
TON CunNiINGHAM. Oxford: Blackwell, 1933. Pp. 217. 88. 6d. 


If the justification of a monograph on a minor literary figure is to be measured by the 
variety of significant points at which its hero touched the social and intellectual life of 
his time, the writing of this study requires no apology. Born at Rouen in 1663 as the son 
of a well-to-do Protestant merchant, Motteux came to England on the wave of the great 
Huguenot emigration which followed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and his 
early experiences in London were closely associated with the fortunes of his co-religion- 
ists in the reign of James II. By 1692 he had turned for a livelihood to writing; and dur- 
ing the next sixteen years he attempted, in the main successfully, most of the forms of 
literature then considered profitable by the growing class of professional men of letters. 
At a time when journalism was offering new careers to talent, he founded and carried 
on for nearly three years the first English magazine, the Gentleman’s journal (1692-94), 
composing for it verses, essays, stories, reviews, and papers on popular science. At a 
time when translations were in greater demand than ever, he completed Urquhart’s 
Rabelais (1693-94) and brought out a new version of Don Quixote (1700-03), besides 
undertaking translations of works by Malebranche, St. Olon, and Fontenelle. Beginning 
in 1696, he turned his attention to the stage; and in addition to writing or having a hand 
in a number of dramas, he played a not unimportant réle in the acclimatization of 
Italian opera. Finally, toward 1707 he abandoned literature for trade, and the last dec- 
ade of his life saw him in business as a fashionable India merchant in Leadenhall Street, 
patronized by ladies of quality and puffed in the Tatler and fs: er On many points 
in Motteux’ career Mr. Consleginan's researches have enabled him to supply new infor- 
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mation or to correct the errors of previous accounts (notably that in the D.N.B.); he has 

also succeeded in adding a number of titles to the list of Motteux’ publications and in 

rectifying the dates of certain of the others. The “‘critical” parts of his study are, on the 
whole, less satisfactory than the biographical and bibliographical parts. 
R. S. Crane 

English art in the XVIII century. By C. Recinatp Grunpy. London: The Studio, 
1934. Pp. 82. 6s. 

The history of everyday things in England. The rise of industrialism (1733-1851). By 
Manyorie and C. H. B. QUENNELL. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. Pp. 222. $2.50. 
This is a welcome addition to the similar volumes by the same authors on earlier 

periods. The book is somewhat arbitrarily divided into two parts, with 1800 as the 

dividing line. The authors deal primarily with “people at work,” although houses are 
described from the point of view of the architect. Their main interest is in the food, 
clothing, and building trades. The “‘subsidiary trades” are mainly connected with trans- 
portation. There are many admirable drawings and photographs of costumes, houses, 
tools, and machines surviving from the era of their book. Their main literary sources 
are such books as Woodforde’s Diary and William Cobbett’s Rural rides. The style is 
extremely, though not unpleasantly, informal and personal. The book was intended for 
young readers but should make serviceable and enjoyable collateral reading in colleges 
as well as high schools. The book is comparatively free from factual errors. The refer- 
ences to Howe and Singer, American inventors, give no intimation that they were not 

Englishmen. The inventor of the water frame is called “Sir Robert.”” Samuel Crompton 

“seems to have been jockeyed out of receiving any benefit” from his spinning mule. 

More serious than a few perhaps inevitable factual errors are personal preconceptions 

likely to be misleading. Throughout the book there is an exaggerated contrast between 

“the simple, natural methods of the eighteenth century,” described in idyllic terms, and 

the later era, when towns are “without form and void,” “‘grey beyond belief,” “whence 

pleasure has flown away’’—an era in which the sailing ship “is one of the few beautiful 
things left in England.”’ The existence of slums and filthy hovels before the industrial 
revolution is ignored. The remedy for most of the ills of the machine age is charmingly 
simple: ‘Let woman, the great spender, turn over a new leaf and mend her ways and all 
will be well with the world once more.” And yet the authors are torn between their 
love of the earlier “‘simple, natural methods” and their admiration of inventors and of 
technological progress. Their book, if discreetly used, can be made exceptionally help- 
ful in clarifying and vivifying the modes of life and work during the industrial revolu- 
tion. 

Wirt BowpENn 

Jonathan Swift. A critical essay. By W. D. Tayuor. London: Davies, 1933. Pp. 312. 
10s. 6d. 

Samuel Johnson. By Huan Krnasmity. New York: Viking Press, 1934. Pp. 249. 
$2.75. 

Le prince errant Charles-Edward, le dernier des Stuarts. By Dumont-WILDEN. Paris: 
Colin, 1933. Pp. 264. Fr. 20. 

An Indian preacher in England. Edited by Leon Burr Ricnarpson. Hanover, N.H.: 
Dartmouth College Publications, 1934. #4.00. 

Letters of Samson Occom, an Indian convert who went to England in 1765. 

Men against the sea. By Cuartes Norpuorr and James Norman Hatt. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1934. Pp. 251. $2.00. 

A fictionalized version of the story of Captain Bligh of the “Bounty.” 

English political thought in the nineteenth century. By Crane Brinton. London: Benn, 
1933. Pp. 312. 15s. 

Creevey’s life and times. A further selection from the correspondence of Thomas Creevey, 
born 1768, died 1838. Edited by Jonn Gore. London: Murray, 1934. Pp. 466, 18s. 

The Smith of Smiths. Being the life, humor, and wit of Sidney Smith. By Heasketu 
Pearson. With an introduction by G. K. Caesterton. London: Hamish Hamil- 


ton, 1934. Pp. 326. 12s. 6d. 
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A Quaker journal, being the diary and reminiscences of William Lucas of Hitchin, 1804- 
1861. Edited by C. E. Bryant and G. P. Baker. Vol. I, 1804-1842. London: 
Hutchinson, 1934. 18s. 

Richard Trevithick. The engineer and the man. By H. W. Dickrnson and Artuur Tit- 
LEY. Trevithick centenary commemoration memorial volume. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. 290. 10s. 6d. 

A biography of the pioneer in the field of high-pressure steam engines. 


James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855. A social biography. By Ratpn E. Turner. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate, 1934. Pp. 463. 21s. 

The nephews of the Almighty. An experimental account of the life and aftermath of Richard 
Brothers, R.N. By Cecit Rotu. London: Edward Goldston, 1934. Pp. 111. 3s. 6d. 
It was Brothers who in 1822 told the British nation that it was the Lost Ten Tribes. 


Think and thank. The Montefiore synagogue and college, Ramsgate, 1833-1933. Vol. I. 
From the dedication of the synagogue to the death of Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 1833- 
1885. By Rev. D. A. Jessurun Carpozo. Vol. II, The Montefiore endowment, 1885- 
1933. By Pau, Goopman. London: Milford, 1933. Pp. 200. 10s. 6d. 

The adventurous thirties. A chapter in the women’s movement. By Janet E. Courtney. 
London: Milford, 1934. Pp. 279. 8s. 6d. 

Life of Father Ignatius Spencer, C.P. By Fatner Ursan Youna. London: Burns 
Oates, 1934. Pp. 286. 6s. 

One of the precursors of the Tractarian movement in England. 


Cardinal Newman and William Froude: A correspondence. By GorpDON HUNTINGTON 
Harper. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. 229. $2.00. 

John Henry Newman, the romantic, the friend, the leader. By Sister Mary Avoyst 
Krener. Boston: Collegiate Press Corporation, 1934. Pp. 533. $5.00. 


Queen Victoria. By Mona Wiison. London: Peter Davies, 1933. Pp. 166. 5s. 


This little book is an excellent example of what James Harvey Robinson called the 
“humanization of knowledge,” a field in which the English excel. In 150 pages it offers 
the general reader an interesting and accurate account of Victoria’s character, methods, 
and influence as a constitutional monarch. Between 1861 and 1901 the weight of the 
crown in the constitutional balance almost disappeared; whereas the emotional influence 
of the queen over her people reached its height toward the end of her reign. These 
changes, the author attributes to Victoria’s forty years of widowhood. Had the prince 
consort lived, his experience and intellectual vigor would have preserved for some 
decades longer the power of the crown as director and even initiator of policy. As it was, 
Victoria’s intellect was not strong enough to keep her above party. She became a sound 
Beaconsfield Tory. “Disraeli not only made her feel useful; he made her feel great.” 
With Gladstone, on the other hand, her relations shrank to a “mutual commerce of 
deference and interference.” In this unhappy situation Victoria never appealed 
“against her servants to her loving people,” as Elizabeth would have done. Further- 
more, she threw away her one constitutional means of asserting herself by refusing to 
reside at Buckingham Palace while Parliament sat. Instead of relying upon the “charm 
of her voice, her dignity and her courtesy” she chose intermittently to exasperate her 
ministers by her “italics and her telegrams.” Miss Wilson concludes that, though Vic- 
toria was not great in character or intellect, she nevertheless became “a great person- 
age.”” Her people, looking back ‘“‘with reverence and appreciation on a reign of sixty- 
three years spent in the punctual discharge of every duty she could understand pro- 
nounced her to have been a great Queen.” 

Cuares E. Payne 


Letters from the French and English courts: 1853-59. By Princesse pe Curay. Pre- 
sented by Princesse Martue Brsesco. Translated from the French by Hamisu 
Mues. London: Cape, 1934. Pp. 159. 6s. 
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Mont Blane sideshow. The life and times of Albert Smith. By J. Monroe THorineTon. 
Philadelphia: Winston, 1933. Pp. 270. $2.50. 
The biography of an English adventurer and journalist of the nineteenth century. 

Extracts from Octavia Hill's letters to fellow workers, 1864 to 1911. Compiled by her niece, 
Exinor Soutawoop Ovvry. With a foreword by the Rt. Hon. NEvILLE CHAMBER- 
LAIN. London: Adelphi Bookshop, 1934. Pp. 64. 2s. 6d. 

The transition to democracy, 1867-1914. By O. F. Curistre. London: Routledge, 1934. 


Pp. 368. 12s. 6d. 

The Edwardian era. By ANpr&é Mavrotis. Translated by Hamish Mixes. New York: 

Appleton-Century, 1933. Pp. 391. $3.00. 

This volume is deserving of much popularity. It deals less with the king in his pri- 
vate activity than does E. F. Benson’s King Edward VII, yet retains him as the central 
figure of his era. In depicting him as a constitutional monarch who believed that the 
crown should never conflict with the people’s will as voiced by the commons, it finds 
necessity for treating of ministerial policies, both foreign and domestic, of the personal 
characteristics of statesmen, both insular and continental, and even of the tendencies of 
the day as represented in literature. Broad in its generalizations, it is sometimes biting 
in its characterization of individuals, and occasionally a bit illogical. One wonders, for 
example, how the Duke of Devonshire, on the basis of a particular two-page description 
(pp. 118, 119), could “inspire confidence” (p. 120). Again, one may question whether the 
correlation of data has not been too far simplified in the description of the Liberal party's 
position in 1908: 

“The Government had now been in power for three years, and had done nothing be- 
yond reforming the Army and Navy—a negative merit in the eyes of many of its follow- 
ers. To face an election would have been disastrous without a radical agitation to re- 
habilitate the party. But what theme could be found for such an agitation? Mr. Lloyd 
George proceeded to find one, and to orchestrate it. 

“The simplest idea was to reawaken and to envenom the conflict between the elected 
chamber and the hereditary chamber.” 

Of course, thick statute books show that a government which presumably might con- 
tinue for four years had dealt according to popular demands with trade-unions, work- 
men’s compensation, and a host of other matters. Certain it is that the author of the 
volume is in error when he states, apropos of tariffs, that “ever since Peel’s abolition of 
the Corn Laws in 1846, the foodstuffs of the Englishmen had never been taxed.” Both 
Edward VII and Lloyd George are known to have classified sugar, which was taxed 
after 1846, as foodstuff. But if objection may be made to a few statements and to the 
attributes given a few individuals, nothing but commendation can be offered for a book 
which, as a whole, will delight by its cleverness readers of varied erudition. 

Josern H. Park 


Ourselves, 1900-1930. By Irene CLepHane. London: Lane, 1933. Pp. 240. 8s. 6d. 

T. P. O'Connor. By Hamitton Fyre. London: Allen & Unwin, 1934. Pp. 351. 16s. 

The epic of Captain Scott. By Martin Linpsay. New York: Putnam, 1934. Pp. 178. 
$1.50. 

Cecil Sharp. By A. F. Fox Straneways in collaboration with Maup Karpeces. Lon- 
don: Milford, 1933. Pp. 233. 7s. 6d. 

A biography of the famous collector of folk songs and folk dances. 

Twice seven. The autobiography of H. C. Bainbridge. New York: Dutton, 1934. Pp. 312. 
$3.50. 

Descended from a mining family, Mr. Bainbridge became the London representative 
of Fabergé, the jeweler of the tsar, and knew many of the prominent figures of the early 
twentieth century. 

Four and a half years. A personal diary from June, 1914, to January, 1919. By Curisto- 

PHER Appison. Vol. I, 1914-1916. London: Hutchinson, 1934. Pp. 297. 18s. 
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The register of the privy council of Scotland. Edited and abridged by Henry Parton. 
With an introduction by Ropert Kerr Hannay. 3d ser., Vol. XIV, A.D. 1689. 
Edinburgh: H. M. General Register House, 1934. Pp. xxviii+914. 50s. 


A history of the house of Hamilton. By LizuTtenant-CoLoneL GreorGce Hami.rTon. 
London: The author, 1934. Pp. xxviii+1168. £3 3s. 


The MacCrimmons of Skye. Hereditary pipers to the Macleods of Dunvegan. By Frep T. 
Mac.eop. Edinburgh: Henderson & Hamilton, 1934. Pp. 159. 5s. 


The Scotland of our fathers. A study of Scottish life in the nineteenth century. By Exiza- 
BETH S. Hatpane. London: MacLehose, 1933. Pp. 376. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Haldane has reinforced a memory that goes back to the middle of last century 
by consulting many primary and secondary sources in preparing this delightful survey 
of the social, economic, intellectual, and religious development of her country during 
the 19th century. The result is a book which combines some recent researches with the 
rich personal flavor of reminiscences; you may put it on the living-room table, but it 
will often be fetched into the study. The story is that of transition from dreary dark- 
ness through struggle to some sunshine. The Scotland that entered the Union in 1707 
was even more dour than Sassenachs ever imagined. It was a “dead and backward 
country,” poverty-stricken. Dirt, drink, and doctrines of damnation were popular, and, 
thanks to the long apprenticeship of poverty, the country had “less of a tradition of 
decent living” than had its southern neighbor. It made a good bargain in 1707, and 
from that time onward “made a mark in history quite incommensurate with its size 
and population.” Despite the commercial and other advances of the 18th cen- 
tury Scotland found herself in 1800 still “a poor, rude and little-thought-of nation, 
though with the promise and beginnings of better things.”” With much effort and tribu- 
lation she found “‘success in the arts and sciences, and in almost every phase of life: but, 
above all, material success undreamed of before.’’ This strengthened the innate in- 
dividualism of the Scot, and stiffened the belief that “‘if men were left to work out their 
own destinies without interference from outside all would be well.”” The result was in 
part disastrous, especially to the rapidly-growing towns and mining villages. The tradi- 
tional low standard of life, the influx of Irish, and the descent of the whiskey-drinking 
habit from the highlands produced the urban horror that was nineteenth century Glas- 
gow. Only gradually did a social conscience emerge, individualism was diluted by mu- 
tual aid and state action, and religion got “less logic but more soul.” 

These changes Miss Haldane surveys in chapters on the rise of the middle class, the 
development of the social services, and the improvements in agriculture, industry, 
transportation, and education. She tells the story of the religious disputes, describes 
old and new living conditions in town and country, and reviews the impressions recorded 
by such tourists as Cobbett, Southey, Wordsworth, and others. The book is well illus- 
trated and the text sprinkled with good anecdotes and fresh interpretations. Why, for 
instance, was the path of public health reformers so steep and stony? Because the Scot 
had always lived in one-room houses, believed that lice were good for humans, and 
agreed with the old woman who objected to pure water because it had “neither smell 
nor taste.” 

Hersert HEATON 


Edinburgh Institution, 1832-1932. Edited by J. R. S. Younc. Edinburgh: George 
Waterston, 1933. Pp. 443. 


IRELAND 

A history of Ireland. By Jutivs Poxorny. New York: Longmans, 1934. 

The Maden family (and Maddens) in Ireland and England. A historical account. With 
notes and pedigrees of connexions by marriage, Spanish branches, and the Maddens. 
By Fatconer Mapen. Oxford: University Press, 1933. Pp. 325. 30s. Printed for 
subscribers. 
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ms" ITALY 
Discorsi sulla storia d Italia. By Arrico Sota. (“Il pensiero storico.””) Florence: “La 


nuova Italia,” 1934. Pp. 337. L. 20. 

In this work the well-known author of the Storia del diritto italiano publishes ten of 
his occasional speeches on Italian history. Although they were delivered on very dif- 
ferent occasions over a period of six years, these speeches represent related units which 
together form a clear-cut interpretation of Italian history. In a seventy-seven page in- 
troduction Solmi summarizes his point of view: the unity of Italian history and the 
fundamental national unity of Italy since the time of Augustus. According to Solmi, 
Roman institutions were preserved in the laws and governments of the medieval Italian 
municipalities. Another evidence of a continuous Italian unity might be found in the 
persistence of a common Italian culture during the centuries of political division and 
foreign domination. From the Renaissance on, there developed a conscious desire for 
Italian political independence and unity. First inspired by Dante, aroused later by 
Napoleon, led on by Menotti in 1831, it was finally achieved under Cavour and Gari- 
baldi. From 1870 to 1918 a period of stagnation and retrogression ensued which was 
only interrupted by the shock of the World War and the glorious impulse of the Fascist 
revolution. The latter seeks to preserve Italy’s Roman heritage and make united Italy 
a civilizing force throughout the world. These steps in the history of Italian unity are 
described in separate speeches dealing with antiquity, early and later middle ages, 
Dante, Napoleon, Pellico, Menotti, and Garibaldi. Instead of documenting his speeches, 
the author inserts at the end of each an account of the corroborative historical litera- 
ture. 
Another school of historians—a majority, Solmi admits (p. xv)—insists, on the con- 
trary, that Christian, Byzantine, barbarian, and the later foreign influences seriously 
modified the Roman heritage. Ferrari claims that Italy’s medieval political dissolution 
into many separate states destroyed her organic unity, and Croce declares that Italy’s 
nineteenth-century political unity was not a risorgimento but a sorgimento. In spite of 
the author’s scholarship and his intense sincerity the Discorsi alone probably will fail to 
convince those of the opposing school. Solmi’s position as under-secretary of state for 
national education, his oratorical style, and his tendency to disregard opposing evidence 
make this volume appear to be a lawyer’s plea for a Fascist interpretation rather than 


the impartial conclusions of a judge. 
Lynn M. Case 


Bologna nella storia d Iialia. By P. Ducant, A. Sorsexu, P. 5S. Lercut, P. Capparont, 
G. Lippartni, E. Bortoxorti, G. Nataur, A. Datuoxio, G. Ausrnt. Bologna: 
Zanichelli, 1933. Pp. 236. L. 10. 

Storia di Torino. By F. Coanasso. Turin: Lattes, 1933. Pp. 316. L. 25. 

Venetian ships and shipbuilding of the Renaissance. By Frepertc CHapin LANE. 
(“Johns Hopkins historical publications.”’) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. 


Pp. 285. $3.50. 
Trois Médicis. By Pirrre-Gavututez. (“Les maftres de l’histoire.”’) Paris: Plon, 1933. 


Pp. 256. Fr. 25. 
Leonardo da Vinci, the artist. By Eowarp MacCurpy. London: Cape, 1933. Pp. 248. 


10s. 6d. 

A revision of a study published in 1904. 
Histoire des Borgias. By L. Cottison Morey. Paris: Payot, 1934. Pp. 352. Fr. 25. 
L’ottavria d’oro. La vita el opera di Ludovico Ariosto. Milan: Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 922. 


L. 32. 
Come gli americani scoprirono Italia (1750-1850). By Giuserre Prezzouini. Milan: 


Treves, 1933. Pp. 305. L. 12. 

The well-known Italian publicist presents an interesting and lucid account of Ameri- 
can impressions of Italy based on the recollections of about two hundred Americans who 
traveled there. The views. of Protestant and Catholic clergymen, of writers, scholars, 
scientists, journalists, and artists are given. The artists, as a class, were free of puritan- 
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ical prejudices and were the greatest admirers of Italy. Generally, American travelers 
regarded Italy as a land of the past, and there was virtually no interest in the risorgimen- 
to until 1848. The Catholics saw no need for a risorgimento; they found Italy content 
with itself because it was the seat of the papacy. On the other hand, most Protestant 
ministers perceived the necessity for regeneration and nafvely felt that the wide diffu- 
sion of the Bible would have sufficed to bring this about. Lester, the American consul at 
Genoa, reported an extraordinary conversation with Pius IX in 1848, in which the latter 
expressed marked liberal sentiments. Prejudices concerning brigands (no American 
traveler had any actual experience with them), the indolence of the italians, their cor- 
rupt social customs, and other “illusions” about Italy are noted. Some travelers met 
Italian literary men, and Byron, Shelley, and Browning in Italy. Enthusiasts for Italy 
were James Fenimore Cooper, Longfellow, George Bancroft, George Ticknor, G. S. 
Hillard, J. G. Cogswell, G. W. Greene, Charles Sumner, H. T. Tuckerman, and Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli. Longfellow was the central figure of an interesting group of Italiani- 
sants in New England. The author states that the first American who kept a record of 
his trip to Italy was the artist, Benjamin West, who went there in 1760. The book has 
a lengthy and valuable critical bibliography. Unfortunately, it lacks an index. 
GavupENCE MEGARO 


Corrispondenza polacca di Giuseppe Garibaldi. By A. Lewax. Cracow: “Czas,” 1933. 
Pp. 144. 

Vincenzo Cuoco, nella storia del pensiero e dell’ Unita d'Italia. By M. Romano. Flor- 
ence: “La nuova Italia,” 1933. Pp. 172. L. 14. 

L’eredita del Risorgimento. By Curcio Carvo. Florence: ‘‘La nuova Italia,” 1933. Pp. 
114. L. 12. 

Da Adua alla Mosa (1896-1918). By GuGuretmo Cartia. Catania: Spampinato e 
Sgroi, 1933. Pp. 287. 

Seritti e discorsi. By Bentro Mussouini. Vol. I, Dall’intervento al fascismo (15 no- 
vembre 1914—23 marzo 1919). Milan: Hoepli, 1934. Pp. 383. L. 15. 


LOW COUNTRIES 

Limburgsche oorkonden. By JosepH CoENEN. Maaseik: Van der Donck-Robyns, 1932. 
Pp. 370. 

Papsturkunden in den Niederlanden (Belgien, Luxemburg, Holland und Franzésisch- 
Flandern). By JoHANNES Ramackers. (‘‘Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Gottingen,” Ser. 3, No. 8.) Berlin: Weidmann, 1933. Pp. 82. Rm. 5. 

Le procés de l’attentat contre Guillaume le Taciturne, Prince d’Orange, 18 mars 1582. By 
ALBERT DE Meyer. Paris: Desclée, 1934. Pp. 244. Fr. 70. 

Geschiedhenis der Utrechtsche bisschopsverkiezingen tot 1535. By R. R. Post. (“Bijdragen 
van het Instituut voor middeleeuwsche Geschiedenis der Rijks-Universitet te 
Utrecht,” No. 19.) Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1933. Pp. 205. Rm. 7.50. 

Les colonies belges du XVIII® siécle et la Compagnie d’Ostende. By ANvré v’Hoist. 
Brussels: 44, Rue de la Loi, 1933. Pp. 15. 

1789 en Wallonie. Considérations sur la révolution liégeoise. Ses causes. Causes de son 
échec. La frontiére linguistique. By Pierre Recut. Liége: Biblio-Liége, 1933. Pp. 
138. 

La politique commerciale de la Belgique. By Grorces pE Lerner. (“Publications de 
l'Institut universitaire de hautes études internationales,” No. 9.) Paris: Sirey, 
1934. Pp. 85. Fr. 8. 

A series of five lectures, the first two of which deal with Belgium’s commercial polic 
to 1914. In the early years of Belgium’s independence a protectionist policy was fol- 


lowed, but after 1861 a low tariff was adopted except on agricultural products. Bel- 
gium’s commercial relations were chiefly with France and Germany ; and since the latter 
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granted more favorable rates to Belgium, its trade with Germany steadily mounted to 
1914, while that with France declined. Some account is given of suggestions for a cus- 
toms union of Belgium with France, Germany or Holland. 


Le Prince Louis de Ligne. By G. Dansarrt. Brussels: M. J. Vanden Acker, 1933. Pp. 
241. Fr. 30. 

Le Cardinal Mercier intime. Révélations et inédits. By Bercer Crep.et. Paris: Figui- 
ére. 1928. Pp. 189. Fr. 10. 

Les pionniers coloniauzx d'origine luxembourgeoise (Grand-Duché). By Lio Leseune. 
Brussels: Editions de “L’expansion belge,” 1933. Pp. 31. Fr. 5. 


NEAR EAST 


Istoriya Yugoslaviye. By VLADIMIR Corovié. Belgrade, 1933. Pp. 614. 
A general history of the Southern Slavs from the earliest times to the present. 
Czartoryski, Nicolas I*” et la question du Proche-Orient. By M. HanpELsMAN. Paris: 
Pedone, 1933. Pp. 152. Fr. 20. 
Le général Fabvier. By W. Stérierx. Paris: Tallandier, 1933. Pp. 272. Fr. 25. 


The expedition of Colonel Fabvier to Chios described in contemporary diplomatic reports. 
Edited with an introduction by Paiuie P. Arcenti. London: John Lane, 1934. Pp. 
Ixii+383. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Philip Argenti has devoted himself to the task of recording significant phases in 
the modern history of the little Greek-populated island of Chios, the home of his an- 
cestors. Last year he published an account of the massacres of Chios of 1822, now fol- 
lowed by this volume which tells by means of an informing introduction and the assem- 
bling of all the contemporary documents from France, Italy, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Spain, Austria, and Greece, the story of the ill-fated Greek expedition under 
Colonel Fabvier to recapture Chios from the Turks in 1827. The expedition was con- 
ceived after the hopes of the Greeks had been aroused by the success of the battle of 
Navarino. Its failure (October, 1827—March, 1828) was a result of a complexity of causes: 
conflict and division between the civilian authority (the Demogerontia) and Fabvier, an 
able but blunt soldier; the conduct of an undisciplined contingent of irregular troops; 
the lack of adequate support from the Greek government under Count Capodistria for 
which the aloofness to the project of the French and the British is in part to blame; the 
lack of Greek naval forces to prevent the Turks from bringing reenforcements. The 
book has unquestionably presented a final and authoritative account of this event. 


Pau. F. Saupp 


Chius liberata or the occupation of Chios by the Greeks in 1912 as described in contemporary 
documents, and Chios during the Great War. Edited with an introduction by Pxruip P. 
Arcenti. London: John Lane, 1934. Pp. li+56. 12s. 6d. 

The first portion of this book gives an account, with appended official despatches, 
of the Greek expedition which captured Chios from the Turks in 1912. The success of 
the Greeks was due to their continued naval control of the Aegean. There follows a 
brief section devoted to the contributions of a Chian regiment to the military operations 
on the Macedonian front during the World War. The final and perhaps most significant 
portion of the book relates to the origin and preparation at Chios of the coup d'état 
against the Greek government in September, 1922, under the direction of Colonel Nicho- 
las Plastiras. The author claims that his chief source for the account of this event was a 
member of the revolutionary group, the late Mr. Christophros Rodocanachi. 


Pau. F. Suupp 


Adventures in the Near East, 1918-1922. By A. Raw.inson, C.M.G., C.B.E., In three 
parts. London: Cape, 1934. Pp. 287. 12s. 6d. 

Vie d'Italia in Levante. By A. A. Bernarpy. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1933. Pp. 118. 
L. 10. 
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POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Swit wiellciegodnia. By Z. Zawiszanka. Warsaw, 1933. Pp. 382. 
A history of the early years of Pilsudski. 
Paderewski: the story of a modern immortal. By CHar.es Patties, with an introduc- 
tion by Epwarp ManpE.Lt House. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 563. $4.00. 
A highly laudatory account of Paderewski as musician, statesman, and man. The 
section devoted to his political activity in the United States from 1915 to 1918 is ver 
interesting. Through his friendship with Colonel House, he persuaded President Wil- 
son to declare for “‘a united, independent and autonomous Poland” in the address to the 
Senate of January 22, 1917. Paderewski’s work at the Peace Conference in 1919 is set 
forth at some length, and a good account is given of his struggle in Poland with Pilsud- 
ski, the latter’s policy of war with Soviet Russia being opposed by Paderewski. The 
author of the book, who was a professor in Notre Dame University, died suddenly short- 
ly after its publication. 
Ignace Paderewski: musician and statesman. By Rom Lanpavu. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1934. Pp. 292. $3.00. 
Die estliindische Ritterschaft und thre Institutionen, vornehmlich zwischen 1710 und 1783. 


By Hasso von WepEL. Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1934. Pp. 200. Rm. 7.50. 


RUSSIA 

Brief history of Russia. By M. N. Pokrovsky. Vol. II. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1933. Pp. 348. $2.50. 

Les relations commerciales et politiques de l Angleterre avec la Russie avant Pierre le Grand. 
By Inna Lupmenkxo. Paris: Champion, 1934. Pp. 380. Fr. 75. 

In the cauldron of Russia, 1869-1933. By I. S. Prokuanorr. New York: All-Russian 
Evangelical Christian Union, 1934. $1.50. 

Im Kreuz hoffe und siege ich. Lebenserinnerungen. By ADA VON KRUSENSTJERNA, née 
Firstix Barctay pe ToLtty-WeyMarn. Basel: Brunnen, 1934. Pp. 226. Rm. 
2.80. 

Nelzya zabyt [Unforgettable memories]. By B. ApryeLyev. Shanghai: “Slovo,” 1933. 
Pp. 118. 

Recollections of the imperial family by an officer of the yacht “Standarb.” 

Pisma narodovoltsa A. D. Mikhaylova (Letters of A. D. Michailov, of the “will of the 
people”’ party]. Collected by P. E. Sacurcotyev. Moscow: Izd-vo politkatorzhan 
“Obraztsovaya,” 1933. Pp. 279. 4r. 50k. 

Dorevolyutsionny stroy Rossii [The pre-revolutionary régime in Russia]. By G. B. Stro0z- 
BERG. Paris: Pascal, 1933. Pp. 303. 

Dela minuvehikh dney. Zapiski russakago yevryeya [Things of past days. Memories of a 
Russian Jew]. By G. B. StiozBerc. With an introduction by V. E. Yasorrnsky. 
$ vols. Paris: 1933-34. 

Ocherk istorii V sesoyuznoy kommunisticheskoy partii (bolshevikov) (Outline of the history 
of the all-union communist party (bolshevik)]. By Nrkotay NrkoLayEvicu Popov. 
15th ed. Moscow: Party publication, “Kr. proletary,” 1933. Pp. 304. Ir. 90k. 

Sotsial-demokratiya » Krymu. Istorichesky ocherk 1898-1908 gg. [Social democtacy in 
the Crimea, 1898-1908]. By V. Sovyerov. Simferopol: Gos. izd. Krimsky ASSR, 
1933. Pp. 121. @r. 25k. 

Borba za partiyu posle II syeeda RS D R P. (Sbornik statey 1904-1905 gg.) (The struggle 
for party control after the second congress of the RS D R P (Collection of articles 
for the years 1904-5)]. By Mrknat Stepanovicn Otminsky. Moscow: Party pub- 
lication, ““Pechatny dvor,” 1933. Pp. 212. Ir. 65k. 
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Pyaty syezd RS D R P May-Iyun 1907 g. [Fifth congress of the RS D R P, May-June 
1907]. Edited by Em. Yarostavsky. Moscow: Party publication, “Pechatny 
dvor,” 1933. Pp. 748. 5r. 

Iz moyego prochlago. Vospominaniya 1903-1919 [Pages of my past. Memoirs, 1903-19]. 
By Count V. N. Koxovtsoy. 2 vols. Paris: Illustrirovannaya Rossiya, 1933. Pp. 
512+509. 

Flot. Russkiye moryaki vo vremya voyny i revolyutsii [The fleet. The Russian marine dur- 
ing the war and the revolution]. By A. P. Lukin. 2 vols. Paris: Illustrirovannaya 
Rossiya, 1933. Pp. 195+192. 

Pochemu soldaty i matrosy stali pod znamena Oktyabrya (Prisma soldat i matrosov v 
redaktsii bolshevistskikh gazyet 1917) [Why the soldiers and sailors rallied under the 
October banner (Letters of soldiers and sailors to the editors of the bolshevik news- 
papers 1917)]. By A texsanpr Froporovicn I tyin-ZHENyevsky. Leningrad: 
Lenoblizdat, 1933. Pp. 139. Ir. 50k. 

O Vladimirye Iliche. Sbornik statey i vospominany [About Vladimir Iliche (Lenin). Col- 
lection of articles and reminiscences]. By GLEB MAKSIMILYANOVICH KRZHIZHANOV- 
sky. Moscow: Party publication, “Pechatny dvor,” 1933. Pp. 127. 95k. 

Histoire du Guépéou. La police secréte de 1U. R. 8.8. (1917-1933). By Essap Bey. 
(Etudes, documents et témoignages pour servir a l’histoire de notre temps.”) Paris: 
Payot, 1933. Pp. 304. Fr. 20. 

The homesick million. By W. Cuartn Huntrineton. Boston: Stratford, 1933. Pp. 307. 
$3.00. 


An account of the Russian emigration since 1917. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Historia de Espaita. By BALLesteROos Y Beretta. Vol. VII. Barcelona: Salvat, 1933. 
Pp. 754. Pes. 57. 

Compendio de historia de Espatta. By Pepro Acuapo Bueye. Vol. II. Madrid: Espa- 
sa-Calpe, 1933. Pp. 624. Pes. 8. 

Historia de Catalunya. By Ram6n Toroosa. Barcelona: Camf{, 1933. Pp. 136. Pes. 2. 

Historica nacional de Catalunya. By ANtontio Rovira y Virarui. Barcelona: Nagsa, 
1933. Pp. 683. Pes. 40. 

Relecciones teolégicas del Maestro Fray Francisco de Vitoria. Edited by Fr. Luis G. 
Avonso Getino. Vol. I. Madrid: La Rafa, 1933. Pp. 490. FI. 6.25. 

Garcilaso dela Vega. By Manvuet ALtocuirre. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1933. Pp. 224. 
Pes. 6. 

Il tragico destino di Don Carlos (1545-1568). By C. G1arpin1. Milan: Mondadori, 1933. 
Pp. 274. L. 7. 

Historia de las sociedades secretas antiguas y modernas en Espaiia, y especialmente de la 
frane-masoneria. By VicENTE DE LA FuENTE. 2 vols. Barcelona: Prensa Catélica, 
1933. Pp. 540+550. Pes. 15 each. 

El hecho Mariano y la invasién napolednica en Catalufia. By Feperico Camp. Lérida: 
Mariana, 1934. Pes. 0.75. 

Las grandes conmociones politicas en Espafta. By Pt y MarGALL and Pi y ArsvaGa. 
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Gli Italiani nella conoscenza dell’ Africa. By Cesare Desart. Rome: “Foro Italiano,” 
1933. Pp. 299. 

This book fills a long-felt need. The political, juridical, and military aspects of 
Italy’s colonial history have already been passably, if not adequately, treated; but a 
usable survey of the contribution made by Italians to the geographical exploration of 
Africa in modern times has been wanting. Here we have such a work by a man who is 
eminently competent to write it. Colonel Cesari was for a number of years attached to 
the historical section of the Italian general staff, in which capacity he published a 
number of valuable historical studies. At present he is editor of L’Oltremare and pro- 
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to give the Italians their due on this score. The general attitude of the British writers is 
reflected in J. N. L. Baker’s recent History of geographical discovery and exploration 
(London, 1931), which certainly does not devote too much space to the Italian contribu- 
tion. With works such as Cesari’s at hand, there will be less excuse for this negligence 
in the future. There is a bibliography. 
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Sir Thomas Warner founded St. Christopher, the first English colony in the West 
Indies, in 1624 and spent twenty-five years as governor of the islands. 
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A history of American foreign policy. By Jonn Hoitapay Latané. Revised and en- 
larged by Davin W. Warnuouse. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1934. $4.00. 
The United States and the Caribbean area. By Dana G. Munro. Boston: World Peace 

Foundation, 1934. Pp. 321. $2.00. 

In many respects Professor Munro is unusually well qualified to write this book. 
His previous work on the Central American republics is a notable contribution to our 
knowledge of these turbulent and interesting states. His service as American minister 
to Haiti gives him a useful perspective in dealing with Caribbean problems. He presents 
the facts lucidly and coolly, and in an interesting style. 

The title of the book may appear slightly misleading. There is no attempt to deal 
with American possessions in the Caribbean, such as Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
On the other hand, continental states such as Nicaragua and Panama are included, and 
there is also a chapter on American efforts to promote stable government in Central 
America. But the sum total presents an exceptionally useful summary of our relations 
with the states which are treated. 

The query that this reviewer would raise as to this volume is as to whether the 
economic forces which operate upon foreign policy have here been given adequate em- 
phasis. No doubt strategic considerations have often been uppermost in our Caribbean 
policy, but it is not possible on this account to ignore or minimize other considerations. 
Business interests certainly played a part in our early intervention in Nicaragua, yet 
they are not mentioned by Professor Munro. Their crucial importance in our Cuban 
diplomacy deserves to be more fully stressed. Even in Haiti they had a part which 
seems to deserve a little more consideration than is given to it. There is a happy mean 
between such excessive emphasis on the economic factors as appears in Scott Nearing’s 
Dollar diplomacy, on the one hand, and Professor Munro’s work, on the other. But no 
student of American diplomacy can afford to ignore this little volume. 
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International bibliography of historical sciences. Third year, 1928; Fourth year, 1929. 
Edited by the INTERNATIONAL ComMITTEE OF HistoricaL Scrences. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. Pp. 459+495. 





CORRECTION 

The bibliographical notice of Lynn M. Case, Franco-Italian relations 1860- 
1865: the Roman question and the convention of September in the Journal, VI 
(1934), 98, contained the statement: “Why the latter [the reports of the 
préfets|, which were more important for the study of political opinion [than the 
reports of the procureurs générauz] were not used is not clear.”’ Dr. Case writes: 
“The reason why I used those of the procureurs in my work dealing with the 
period 1860-65 is because there are no prefect reports on political opinion 
during those years.” This is confirmed by Jean Maurain, Politique ecclésias- 
tique du Second Empire, pp. xi-xii. 
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